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EDITORIAL 


And More About Brahms 


R. RALPH HILL whose letter is printed elsewhere 

is anxious “ in the interests of musicological research” 

for proof of my assertion that “no such andante 
sostenuto as that of the Second Movement (of Brahms’ 
First Symphony) had been heard since Beethoven, and no 
such deliberate rewriting of a great composer’s melody as 
was heard in the Fourth Movement had been heard since 
Beethoven wrote it himself.” The point I was making was 
that it was imperative for Brahms to justify his champion- 
ship of tradition after the ridiculous manifesto he had 
signed some sixteen years earlier, declaring war on the 
music of Liszt and Wagner. Does Mr. Hill ask us to believe 
that the resemblance between the final melody in the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and the melody in Brahms’s 
First Symphony was accidental, and that Brahms when he 
wrote it was unaware of the inevitable comparison it would 
evoke ? If he was aware of such an inevitable comparison 
what other adjective can be used than deliberate ? Mr. 
Hill quotes Sir Donald Tovey in his support, but surely 
Tovey’s contention that the comparison has been made 
between the two melodies “ only because it (Brahms) is 
the solitary one among hundreds of the same type that 
is great enough to suggest the resemblance,” so far 
from supporting Mr. Hill adds point to my observation. 
The whole discussion boils down into whether Brahms 
was aware of the challenge. To me it seems certain that 
he was, and surely such a challenge was justified by the 
sum total of his creative work ? It does not seem to me 
to reflect in the slightest on Brahms’ greatness as a com- 
poser that from time to time he took other composers’ 
themes or similar themes and showed the superlative use 
he himself could make of them. It does not reflect on the 
greatness of Virgil as a poet that most of his Eclogues were 
adaptations from bucolic verse already written by 
Theocritus, nor that some of the grandest moments in 
the Aneid call to mind Homer. It does not reflect on 


Milton that he pillaged the great corpus of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatic literature always for the greater 
glory of poetry. If the admirers of Brahms want us to 
believe that the repeated instances in his music of the 
re-treatment of other composers’ themes were all accidental, 
I can only reply that they attribute to their hero an 
opacity of mind which I prefer to believe did not afflict 
him. Brahms was far too great a creative artist not to 
recognize the difference between creative energy and 
creative fidgets, and all this hypersensitiveness about a 
minor aspect of originality is wasted emotion. 

Mr. Hill is further worried because Brahms has not 
been given the benefit of the doubt about the incident at 
Liszt’s party in Weimar. So far as I am aware this has 
not yet been definitely disproved, and that the legend could 
hold its ground so long shows that at any rate the probability 
of its truth was apparent to those who knew Brahms. 

I wish while Mr. Ralph Hill had been writing to us 
he had gone to the pains to explain why he was able to 
manipulate his artistic conscience to justify the com- 
mercial ramp which is the. only plausible explanation of 
the B.B.C.’s attitude toward foreign music at the present 
time. The fruits of this policy were recently apparent in 
the dismal broadcast of a studio performance of La Traviata 
which the linguistic patriotism of the B.B.C. should have 
called The Girl who took the Wrong Turning. Of this per- 
formance one of those cultured and experienced cor- 
respondents of the Radio Times wrote : 

** Congratulations on La Traviata. There will be no 
need to engage renowned foreign artists for future Covent 
Garden seasons after the war, while we have such fine 
British artists as Joan Hammond, Henry Wendon and 
Dennis Noble.” 

Appreciation by Broadcasting House of Dennis Noble’s 
performance was shown by fading him out on the first 
line of Di Provenza il Mar il Suol. Perhaps the Censorship 
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cut it out in the belief that it did not reflect the official 
attitude toward the Vichy Government. The rest of Mr. 
Noble’s performance was adequate for those who had never 
heard Battistini and some two dozen other Italian bari- 
tones as Germont. Miss Joan Hammond was equally 
adequate, with a similar proviso in regard to some two 
dozen Italian sopranos. Mr. Wendon’s passion was better 
suited to a lost ball than a lost girl, and if it be questioned 
whether an Englishman can sing the part of Alfredo let 
me cite the Columbia album of La Traviata as proof that 
he can. It is likely that these artists would have given a 
better account of themselves if they had been allowed to 
bury their self-consciousness in the Italian work, and in 
spite of Mr. Ralph Hill’s apprehensions I cannot believe 
listeners would have been in any doubt whether they were 
listening to an enemy broadcasting station. These studio 
performances cf Italian opera may become a protection 
against Fifth Column activity of which the cure is much 
worse than the disease. 

However, Mr. Hill has preferred to argue with me about 
Brahms and we are still without any defence of the 
B.B.C.’s discreditable attempt to smother two or three of 
the Muses. The black-out should not be extended to the 
minds of those responsible for our entertainment. The 
tushlights burning there are already dim enough to satisfy 
the most exacting wardens of democratic opinion. 

Mr. Donald MacLachan, who is still worrying about the 
melody in the two symphonies, quotes in full what Tovey 
wrote about it in his Essays in Musical Analysis : 

“ The finale begins with the famous melody that has 
been compared with that of the Ninth Symphony, only 
because it is the solitary one among hundreds of the same 
type that is great enough to suggest the resemblance.” 
(I remark that I do not accept this explanation of Tovey’s. 
It would be ridiculous to say that the resemblance between 
Yes, we have no bananas and the opening bars of the Hallelujah 
Chorus was noticed only because no other dance tune had 
ventured to incorporate a piece of Handel.) “In the 
second part of the tune the resemblance to the Ninth 
Symphony becomes obvious, but it is precisely at that 
point that the essential meaning and harmony are most 
original.’’ .(How can an essential meaning be original ? 
A meaning may be novel, but an essential meaning savours 
of the absolute and can only conform to absolute truth. 
If the world had to wait for the revelation of absolute 
truth until Brahms wrote his First Symphony it is not 
surprising the Government have not had time to consider 
what Utopia is the answer to Hitler’s New Europe. 
Nobody had a greater regard than myself for Tovey, but 
anybody who knew him knew that at times he talked with 
the air of a bewildered stag on the wrong side of the corrie 
in a thick mist. Even as Job nods, so sometimes Tovey 
snored in a condition of ecstatic mental somnambulism.) 
“The resemblance is in fact of the nature of a pointed 
allusion. And this obviously gives some trouble to listeners 
who can notice it. The melody is great enough to stand 
on its own merits; and our attention is distracted if we 
notice that the most complex phrase alludes to a simple 
figure in an older classic. So let us forget this allusion.” 
(But why in the world should we forget what Brahms took 
such trouble to point ? I cannot see why we should treat 
this matter as if Brahms had left his trousers unbuttoned 
at a party. If he had done so, no doubt somebody would 


have taken him aside and pointed out his unadjusted 
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dress. But if to such courteous anxiety Brahms had replied 
that he had deliberately left his trousers unbuttoned, the 
other guests would surely have accepted the state of his 
dress as the deliberate eccentricity of an original genius 
and not spent the evening in concentrating their glances 
somewhat too obviously on the composer’s beard). 

I cannot resist printing a letter from a reader written 
from a military camp somewhere in England, because it 
expresses so lucidly the kind of experience any reader 
might enjoy from the wide choice of Brahms records 
available new or second-hand. I am obliged, too, for the 
suggestion about Dvorak and the endorsement of my praise 
of the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra, to whose outstanding 
merits under the batons of Ian Whyte and Guy Warrack 
I again call the serious attention of the recording com- 
panies. Nobody could accuse me of misusing my ration 
card by over-buttering the parsnips of British art, but here 
is a vegetable worth buttering, and what about the 
recording of Dvorak’s Third Symphony as a start ? 

This is what my correspondent writes : 

““T have been very glad to read your articles in the 
Editorials of THE GRAMOPHONE on Brahms, and it is to 
be hoped that it will stimulate the sales of records by this 
perhaps most consistent of all composers, even now that 
the imposition of an iniquitous tax may mean that music 
lovers will have to curtail their purchases to a considerable 
extent. I have been a great admirer of Brahms ever since 
my first purchase of a record of him. This first purchase 
was fortunately the best movement he ever wrote, the 
Passacaglia from the Fourth Symphony, and after the 
first hearing it was as obvious to me as anything could be 
that in the next few years there should be plenty of Brahms 
in my collection. Now I am fortunate enough to have all 
the orchestral works of his that are existent in recorded 
versions (in the English catalogues at any rate) and several 
of his chamber music works in addition, including a few 
that have suffered H.M.V.’s annual axe. 

Actually I should say that Brahms has had the best deal 
of any composer from recording companies, especially 
considering that he has not quite the fame of Mozart or 
Beethoven, which enables even inferior works of these 
composers to have sales not altogether justified by their 
intrinsic merit. Of Brahms orchestral works all have been 
recorded complete but the two Serenades (of the first of 
which there are two movements done) and, except the 
Double Concerto, there have been two, three or even four 
recordings to choose from. 

Considering the unpopularity of chamber music, the 
output of such works is truly remarkable, as the following 
list shows : 

’ Sonatas. Violin, Ops. 78, 100 and 108. 
Cello. Ops. 38 and gg. 
Clarinet, Op. 120, Nos. 1 and 2. 
(incidentally Op. 120, No. 1, was written for a clarinet, and 
not violin, as you state in this month’s GRAMOPHONE. 
The composer authorised the work’s performance on the 
violin, and (better) viola. But why couldn’t we have a 
recording with the clarinet as the composer intended ? 
It is a fine work, full of variety and inspiration.) 
Trios. Violin, viola, and piano. Ops. 8, 87 & 101. 
Violin, horn, and piano. Op. 40. 

The clarinet trio, Op. 114, is lacking, though I believe 
there is a continental recording: I don’t think the work 
is up to his best standard. The Scherzo from the 
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‘Dietrich-Schumann’ combined trio is well worth 
having. 

Quartets. String, Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2, 67. 
Piano, Ops. 25, 26, and 60. 
Piano, Op. 34. 
’Cello, Op. 111. 


Clarinet, Op. 115. 


The Quartet (cello), Op. 88, is lacking a recording 
(incidentally I don’t think H.M.V. ever did a recording 
of Op. 51, No. 2, in A minor. Columbia did, but the 
recording is horribly strident). 

Sextets. Ops. 18 and 36. 

Several of these works have been recorded twice and 
sometimes three times in recent years. 

Furthermore, of his five beautiful sets of piano varia- 
tions, Ops. 9, 21, Nos. 1 and 2, 24 and 35, three have been 
recorded. The omission of Op. 21, No. 1, seems to be a 
musical crime, and Op. g (Schumann’s theme) is well 
worth doing. We also have the Waltzes (Op. 39) both as 
solo and duet, and sporadic intermezzi and caprices and 
other short works. 

It is rather optimistic to expect further recordings, but 
I should say that the two sets of Liebeslieder Waltzer and 
the Requiem are crying out for a recording. The four 
cheap records of the latter have unfortunately been axed. 
The inevitable loss to be expected from the production on 
these choral works could be offset by a complete recording, 
orchestral or preferably in the original piano duet version, 
of the Twenty-one Hungarian Dances, which, considering 
their melodic, and, even more, harmonic charm, seem to 
be well worth recording. The Dvorak Slav dances must 
have been a financial success, so why not the ‘ parallel ’ 
essays in this form by Brahms. Is not the reason that 
whereas Dvorak is generally given full license for the com- 
position of genial and lively works, lovers of Brahms are 
apt to be devoted to his austerity and intellectualism, and 
feel that the Hungarian Dances are perhaps infra dig ? 
If this is so it is a great pity, for there is little light music 
to approach them. 

I hope in future articles you will be able to treat Dvorak 
in the same way as you have Brahms in recent issues. This 
glorious composer, to whom Tovey in connection with the 
New World Largo offered perhaps the highest sentence of 
praise he gave to any composer (‘one of the glories of 
Western Art’), is too often thought of as a little master, 
to use James Agate’s phrase. To introduce the beauties 
of Dvorak’s Symphonies, his Symphonic Variations (done 
by Decca) and his Chamber Music, to a music lover 
insufficiently acquainted with them is one of the greatest 
kindnesses that can be accorded, especially in these miserable 
times. No one should be without the Piano Quintet, for 
instance ; to me it is (or rather was) one of the ‘great 
pleasures of life. I hope the companies will give us the two 
remaining symphonies forming the five in his list of ‘opera’ 
(he actually composed nine, I believe). The Third in F 
is a beauty all through, and the First in D minor is a fine 
work. Just before my entry into the Philistine atmosphere 
of the army I heard a fine performance of the Third by 
the B.B.C. Scottish orchestra, with the usual outstanding 
oboe-playing by that orchestra’s oboe player. (Have any 
of your other readers noticed the playing of this magnificent 
performer ?) Of Dvorak’s Chamber Music I think the 
E flat Quintet Op. 97, most merits a recording: it is a 
worthy companion to the Piano Quintet.” 


Quintets. 
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To return to Mr. Ralph Hill, and his defence of the 
B.B.C. in adopting “‘ the most workable and reasonable 
scheme of action ”’ by refusing to perform “ old works that 
can be interpreted in terms of modern Germany (such 
as Brahms’s Triumphlied and Wagner’s Siegfried)”’ and 
ruling that ‘German and Italian songs must be sung 
either in English or not at all.” If Mr. Hill were less dis- 
turbed about a possible injustice done to Brahms by cir- 
culating the Weimar story and more disturbed by the 
savage injustice done to him, to art, and all intelligent 
British listeners by what amounts to the obliteration of 
Brahms’s songs from B.B.C. programmes he would suggest 
that he possessed a finer integrity of judgment than his 
servile exposition of official policy allows us to suppose he 
does possess. Either he genuinely believes that the country’s 
war effort would be hampered by studio performances of 
German and Italian songs, in which case he must be classed 
with the great majority of the correspondents of the Radio 
Times, or he is insincere in his apology for the well-meaning 
barbarians to whom he is attached as a pocket megaphone. 
Mr. Hill may believe that the highest patriotism demands 
insincerity. He is fully entitled to such thinking, but so 
long as he is prepared to champion the exclusion from our 
microphones of the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
and Brahms, he is not entitled to express anxiety about 
other aspects of those composers’ lives or works, and if I 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, I should say “ he 
stands rebuked.” 

While we are on the subject of Brahms’s songs, let me 
call the attention of readers to the Brahms Song Society, 
the first and apparently only volume of which was issued 
in that drear nighted December of 1936 (by the way, why 
have none of our song writers contrived to produce 
a worthy setting for that exquisite lyric of Keats ?). This 
album contains fourteen of Brahms’s songs superbly sung 
by Alexander Kipnis, and among them are the Vier 
Ernste Gesdnge, Op. 121, a copy of which Brahms sent to 
Clara Schumann’s daughter, when he returned to Vienna 
from their mother’s funeral at the end of May, 1896. I 
failed to mention last month the recording of these by 
Kipnis. These Four Serious Songs alone would make the 
acquisition of this album worth while.- Of them Walter 
Legge and Frank Walker write in the notes that accompany 
the text and translation of the songs: 

‘* These Four Songs, and the eleven Chorale Preludes 
for Organ (Op. 122), have a strange quality in common 
with the last works of certain other great composers. 
Nothing is easier than to sentimentalise over the closing 
years of men of genius, and the critic must be on his guard 
against such tendencies. Yet there is in parts of Die 
Kauberflite, in Beethoven’s last quartets, in Wolf’s Michel- 
angelo songs, in these Vier Ernste Gesdnge and in Mahler’s 
Das Lied von der Erde, a common quality, a more than 
human awareness, a penetration of vision and a sense of 
timelessness which suggests to even the most sceptical mind 
an emotional state beyond the ken of ordinary living man.” 

Nobody who listened to the third of these Four Serious 
Songs, which is a setting of the first two verses of the Forty- 
first chapter of Ecclesiastes would not subscribe to the 
truth of the above observation : 

“*O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that is at peace in his possessions, unto the man that 
hath nothing to distract him, and hath prosperity in all 
things, and that still hath strength to receive meat ! 
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O death, acceptable is thy sentence unto a man that is 
needy, and that faileth in strength, that is in extreme old 
age and is distracted about all things and hath lost hope.”’ 

This tremendous utterance in words and music might 
serve one day as a requiem for the whole German people, 
and the song which precedes it, which is a setting of the 
first three verses of the Fourth Chapter of Ecclesiastes 
would be a fitting introit for such a requiem. 

‘So I returned and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun: and behold the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; and on 
the side of their oppressors there was power ; but they had 
no comforter.” 

“* Und die innen Unrecht tatenwaren zu machtig, dass sie 
keinen Troster haben konnten.” 

I suggest that the German version tolled by the iron 
bell of Kipnis’ voice should ring out at the beginning of 
every broadcast in German from this country. I assure 
the gentleman in charge of our propaganda that it would 
have far more effect than most of the pawky Aberdonian 
arguments with which he has publicly expressed himself 
so well pleased. 

And the fourth of these Four Serious Songs holds a 
warning for the man who speaks now for Germany. It is 
a setting of the familiar words about charity from St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

“* Ein tonned Ertz oder einer klingende Schelle. 

“* And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 

“* So ware ich nichts.” 

There is another song in this album—Von Ewiger Liebe, 
which might serve to express the mental condition of 
Bohemia at this moment. It was written by the Czech 
patriot Wenzig who was one of the founders of the national 
movement. A young lover is seeing his sweetheart home 
on a night of oppressive darkness. Beside a willow copse 
he tells her that, if she wishes, their bond of love can be 
severed as quickly as it was tied, to which after some 
magical moments on the piano wonderfully played by 
Gerald Moore, the maiden replies that their love is stronger 
than steel and iron. Steel and iron can be forged but their 
love cannot be changed ; steel and iron can be melted 
but not their love. Beside such a song An die Nachtigall or 
even the exquisite Mainacht, both of which are in this 
album, have a kind of empty sentimentality. 

I hope that readers who desire a representative col- 
lection of Brahms’s songs perfectly sung by one of the 
greatest living artists will make the effort to secure this 
album. I assume that the six records are exempt from 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s tax on art, and it is a little depressing 
to find that four years have rolled by without the issue of 
a second volume of the Brahms Songs Society. 


The Hundred First Records 


I broke down in my effort to choose a hundred records 
for the neophyte who had bought a radiogram and wanted 
to lay a really good foundation of music for the future. 
However, Mr. Boris Semeonoff, writing from the Depart- 
ment of Pyschology of Edinburgh University, comes to 
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the rescue with what seems to me an admirable choice. 
The only changes I would make are to substitute the 
Emperor Concerto for Beethoven’s G major, Brahms’s 


Clarinet Quintet for Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, and if 


Mr. Semeonoff insists on including one of Beethoven’s 
late Quartets to substitute the C minor for the A minor. 

Here is the suggested century : 

I was most interested in your “‘ Hundred Record” article, and 
take it that you invite correspondence. 

Before listing my suggestions, there are two points I should 
like to make. First, far from feeling that I have to confine myself to 
orchestral music, I would go the length of saying that the more 
I hear of orchestral music on the gramophone, the more I favour 
chamber music. It is not that the orchestra doesn’t record well 
enough, but that I feel that one wants to see the orchestra to 
appreciate it really properly. However, since the selection is to 
be made on behalf of a beginner, the following list contains a 
majority of orchestral works, since their appeal is undeniably 
the greatest. Secondly, I should like to make a plea for shorter 
works, to which the non-automatic gramophone, which, after 
all, most of us still use, is pre-eminently suited. Personally, I am 
far oftener in the mood for the smaller things of gramophone 
music, especially these days, when an interrupted evening in 
which to enjoy it is something of a luxury. 

Now to our choice. Like you, I begin with Beethoven, a 
convenient point from which to work forward and back: the 
Fifth Symphony (4 records), the Seventh (5) and the Piano 
Concerto in G major (4), which I’ve always considered a more 
intimate work than the “ Emperor.” Mozart: E’ine Kleine 
Nachtmusick (2)—the Sine qua non of the gramophonist, and 
indeed of every music-lover. Certainly the E flat Symphony (3), 
and as a second the “ Prague” (3), a comparatively under- 
estimated work, and more direct in its appeal than the remaining 
two of the “ Big Three.” Still going back, one Haydn Symphony, 
I would have the “Surprise” or possibly the ‘ Letter V” 
(No. 88) (both 3). Bach? Undoubtedly a Brandenburg Con- 
certo, preferably the 6th (3), for the unique effect achieved by the 
omission of the upper strings. 

Next in the contrary direction: Schubert’s “ Trout ” Quintet 
(5); Mendelssohn ; the Violin Concerto (4) ; Brahms: one 
symphony, the second, or, for a promising beginner, the first 
(both 5), and one chamber work, the F minor Piano Quintet (5). 
Tchaikovsky : the Sixth Symphony, in Furtwangler’s incompar- 
able recording (6), and the Casse-Noisette Suite (3)—light music 
in perfection, and the only approach so far to free form of which 
no better example is available than Smetana’s ‘‘ Ma Vast,” 
from which we have “ Vitava ” and “‘ From Bohemia’s Meadows 
and Forests ”’ ready chosen for us (3). So far very little chamber 
music, so let’s have Schumann’s “ Carnaval” Suite (3) and 
Franck’s Violin Sonata (4). 

So much for a first run, which amounts to 65 records, and 
leaves us scope for a few more major works. Dvorak’s Cello 
Concerto (5) gives examples of an instrument, a composer and 
an artist (Casals) so far unrepresented, all at the same time. 
Mozert’s Clarinet Quintet (5), and since so far we have no 
String Quartet, Beethoven Op. 132 in A minor (5), for our 
beginner who must by now have made considerable progress. 

That leaves 20 records for smaller works. This section can be 
filled almost ad lib, but let’s see what we have omitted. Chopin: 
two records, one of waltzes, one of mazurkas, preferably played 
by Pachmann. Wagner: “ Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,” 
in Toscanini’s version, which allows us to work in the Lohengrin 
Prelude’s, Act III. Sibelius: definitely not a beginner’s com- 
poser, but must be represented: one record of “ Karelia,’”’ con- 
ducted authentically by Kajanus. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hebrides,” 
since so far we’ve had no overture. More Bach—Col. DB507 
gives “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” in its original form, with 
the Badinerie from the suite in B minor for flute and strings on 
the other side. Handel’s chamber music may be represented by 
the Dolmetsch family on Col. DB1115 ; the Dolmetsches must 
certainly be included. More Haydn—the movements from the 
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Trumpet Concerto (Col. again). And a little more Toscanini— 
the Traviata preludes, often quoted as his finest record. 

That leaves ten records for vocal music, which I would fill as 
follows: one record of Nadia Boulangers ‘‘ Oeuvres de Monte- 
verdi,” say Il Ballo deli Ingrate ; Kipnis singing “‘O Isis und 
Osiris’ ; the “‘ Largo al Factotum,” preferably by Stracciari 
for sheer dramatic singing, Chaliapine in the “‘ Death of Boris ” ; 
the classical Verdi-Donizetti pairing on H.M.V. white labels, 
with Caruso and other near-legendary figures. One record each 
(almost any one), by Robeson, Conchita Supervia and (yes !) 
the Comedy Harmonists, but not in their mock-instrumental 
style. Finally almost any two records of Lieder by Lotte Lehmann 
or Elisabeth Schumann, representing, say, Schumann, Brahms, 
or Wolf. 

Like all selections, the above contains gaps, but it at least 
allows scope for the beginner’s taste to develop in most directions, 


Schumann 


I had intended to follow up my discussion of Brahms in 
the last two or three editorials with a similar discussion of 


BEHIND THE 
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Schumann this month, particularly inspired by the issue 
of a new H.M.V. album of the First Symphony in B flat 
major known as the Spring. Koussevitsky has many harsh 
critics, but to my thinking his interpretation of the Spring 
Symphony with the Boston Symphony Orchestra gives 
the music a new life and a new richness of beauty. It was 
a happy idea to issue it in February, 1941, just exactly 
a hundred years after it was finished by Schumann on 
January goth, 1841. I notice that W.R.A. seemed to 
find the recording rather too brilliant for his taste and too 
much for fibre. I did not find this on either the big E.M.G. 
or the E. M. Ginn. Nor when it was played with steel 
did I find too biting a brilliance. However, I shall say 
more about this lovely music and remarkable recording 
on another occasion. Meanwhile, I do not hesitate to say 
that Koussevitsky has done for the Spring Symphony what 
Furtwangler did for the Pathetic Symphony of 


Tschaikovsky. Compron MACKENZIE. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


WO incidents have occurred which prompt the telling of 

a story that takes me back to 1916. One is the death of 
Lord Wakefield, who figured in it, and the other is a note from 
an old colleague who says “‘ Aren’t you going to tell how you 
wrote a war song?” Well, it happened this way. 

In our work in connection with recruiting we had the advice 
and. assistance of Major A. E. Rees, of the Royal Fusiliers, in 
which regiment all the London battalions were included. Rees 
said to me one day “‘ Why don’t you write us a marching song? ” 
I protested that verse was quite out of my line, but he had a 
persuasive way. I waited for inspiration, and the circumstances 
under which it came can hardly be reported in a family journal, 
though when I showed Langley, our impresario, the original 
pencil manuscript, he flashed out—‘‘ Ridout’s new telegraphic 
address—‘ Pull-the-plug, London !’ ” 

At last it was finished—‘* The Boys of Good Old London.” 
Rees got Herman Darewski to set it to music and publish it, 
and himself pronounced it just what the regiment wanted. 
Then he set about getting publicity for it, with the idea that it 
would all help recruiting for the Royal Fusiliers. 

The Lord Mayor of London was Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, 
who was just as ready to help in any worthy cause in those days 
as in later years when he spent several fortunes on encouraging 
aviation. And at the Mansion House, Herman Darewski and I 
were introduced by Rees, the song was played and sung over to 
the Lord Mayor, and the incident photographed for the press. 

A fortnight. later the Weekly Dispatch printed the full words 
and music as its Sunday feature, and it was recorded on Regal. 
But the organising and recruiting genius of Major Rees found 
its highest expression in a special matinee which he arranged 
at the old West-End cinema (now the Rialto) in Coventry Street. 
An audience of convalescent soldiers and army nurses occupied 
the front stalls. Upstairs was reserved for guests and public. 
I admit to a distinct thrill when up the street from Piccadilly 
Circus came a company of the Royal Fusiliers, headed by their 
regimental band playing “‘ The Boys of Good Old London.” 
The Lord Mayor, Sir Charles Wakefield, arrived a little later, 
and the song was sung from the stage by no less a favourite than 
Delysia, then starring in revue. Few songs have been launched 
under such auspicious conditions. 

But it was no good. Measured in cash, I think my share of 
sheet music sales and record royalties came to something under £8. 


C. RIDOUT 


Judged by time, I think the band only played it afterwards when 
Major Rees had his eye on them. 

It wasn’t a good song, but it wasn’t a bad song. The possible 
reason for its failure came back to me recently when I heard 
a song intended to be sung by men in the Royal Air Force. 
It wanted them to sing that “ we fly up in the blue” or words 
to that effect. My song led off with “‘ We’re the boys of Good 
Old London.” Now, men of the forces are not pernicketty about 
the songs they sing, but they simply will not sing serious songs 
about what they are and what they do. If the R.A.F. song had 
been written in the third person, “ They fly up in the blue,” 
the public might make it a success. Similarly if that song of 
mine had been ‘‘ They’re the boys of good old London,” it might 
have caught on. It might! 

But back to matters of wider interest. I have explained the 
manufacturing differences between the Columbia “ laminated ” 
process and other “solid stock” records, so this seems an 
appropriate moment to refer to the several attempts to introduce 
longer-playing and other variations of the accepted form of 
record as it remains with us to-day. In the days of the cylinders, 
the Pathe Company had a “ concert ” size, 4 inches in diameter, 
and towards the end of the Edison there was the 4-minute 
“* Amberol.” But these largely failed for the reasons that they 
not only cost more than the standard size, but required special 
fitments on the machines to play them. Those same reasons apply 
to the various long-playing innovations in the disc. The early 
Odeon 133-inch and the Columbia 14-inch have already been 
mentioned. 

The first of these long-playing records in standard sizes was, 
I believe, the Marathon, about 1913-14, the 10-inch of which 
played for four minutes and the 12-inch for five minutes each 
side. They required a special sound-box. Another was the 
“World ” record about 1922, in which the Pemberton-Billing 
long-playing patent was employed. Here the 10-inch records, 
which apparently played from eight to ten minutes a side, were 
variously priced at 3s. 6d., 4s., and 5s., and the 12-inch, playing 
from fifteen to twenty minutes a side, ran from 4s. to 10s., 
according to content, some of the dance records carrying five 
different tunes. These, of course, would not play on any ordinary 
gramophone, but required a special “‘ controller.” The “* World ” 
record had a brief life and deserved much wider recognition. 

More recently, we had the British Ozaphone Company’s 
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“* Duo-Trac ” Cellophone, in which the principle was a reel of 
film and the reproducing medium a photo-electric cell. Here 
again the ordinary gramophone could not be used, and the 
radiogram, while providing the necessary current, demanded a 
special adaptor. Here, too, there was lavish expenditure on a 
repertoire of records in film form, and although I believe a 
certain standard of excellent reproduction was achieved, it did 
not succeed in forcing a way into the market against the established 
form of records. 

This tape recording is used in other systems, one the Blattner- 
phone, which the B.B.C. adopted to record many of their 
programmes ; now superseded to some extent, by recording on 
the disc. At least one of my own test broadcast programmes was 
recorded in this way for the approval of the powers that be. 
Since recordings of some of the regular B.B.C. programmes have 
been found necessary as a precaution against “‘ circumstances 
beyond our control” it seems clear that discs are used, because 
of the occasional repetition-effect which gramophone-users 
recognise as due to the reproducing point remaining in one 
groove. Another tape system is that of Phillips-Miller, used very 
largely in the pre-war commercial broadcasts from Lyons, 
Normandy and Luxembourg, the advantage of this being that 
a programme could be recorded straight through, regardless of 
production defects or artists’ slips or mistakes, since these could 
be literally cut out and the film joined up, and even changes 
made in the order, exactly as cinema films are made up of 
“montage.” The B.B.C., I fancy, also use this method. These 
latter systems, however, are employed for individual use, not as 
commercially saleable records, and therefore, beyond these 
passing references, scarcely come within the purview of these 
articles. 

The truth about these most laudable ventures in our world 
of records appears to be that the public is not specially interested 
in longer-playing records if they cost more than the ordinary 
variety or, what is more important perhaps, involve the use of 
a special gramophone or an adaptation device. 

To-day, there is no real difficulty about producing longer- 
playing records. In addition to and sometimes instead of the 
tape system just mentioned, many of the Luxembourg 15-minute 
commercial radio programmes were recorded on one side of a 
12-inch record, and yielded perfectly normal tone and volume. 
The ‘“‘talking-books”’ for the blind of St. Dunstan’s were 
similarly made. But for musical records it would be necessary 
to charge higher prices than standard, and also to provide 
instruments that would run at 33 revolutions per minute instead 
of the common 78. Then, after all, it is only the classic side of 
music that would benefit by uninterrupted complete movements 
and this is the very type that does not, taken symphony by sym- 
phony, or work by work, pay for itself until it has had two or 
three years of sale, often longer. Every other form of gramophone 
music, except opera and oratorio, is in short form. Ballads 
rarely run over 3 to 4 minutes to sing, and popular songs and 
dances were long ago trimmed to meet the 3-minute requirement 
of a gramophone disc. So long-playing records of these items 
would mean three or four ballads per side of a 12-inch disc, 
and the same number of dances or popular songs—and who on 
earth wants strung together some arbitrary choice of six or eight 
dances or ballads on one record? You could not reasonably 
expect six or eight “hits”? every time. And would you pay, 
say, 7s. 6d. or 10s. each for such popular music records? Yet 
that would only work out at about the same price per tune as 
is paid to-day. 

While on the subject of departures from standard practice, I 
might as well deal with coloured records and flexible or un- 
breakable records. There never was any particular reason why 
records should be black or why they should be an inflexible, 
rather fragile plate. It would have been just as easy to dye the 
original record material blue or red as to make it black. Just 
as inexpensive to produce an unbreakable or pliable record. 

There have been various colours in the ordinary material of 
records, blue Odeon, blue Columbia (in the U.S.A.), white 
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records, and the red Nicole record. The latter was made by the 
old musical-box firm of Nicole Freres about 1905-6, and was the 
first unbreakable disc—a shellac face pressed on to a disc of 
cardboard and almost featherweight. Arthur Brooks was, 
I believe, their recorder for some time. More recently we had 
the red Durium record, which might have been a big brother 
of the old Nicole, except that it was flexible. The Durium also 
carried two tunes on its one side, and an effort was made to sell 
it on railway bookstalls. 


Flexible records are no new thing, either. Marconi’s first 
connection with the Columbia Company, about 1906-7, resulted 
in a transparent flexible disc of celluloid, or something similar, 
which was marketed as the Columbia “‘ Marconi” record, but 
never caught on. The later boom years of the 20’s saw a number 
of these flexible discs and although they possessed enormous 
advantages in handling and despatch, and were not greatly 
inferior in reproduction to standard records, the public quickly 
tired of them. 


It comes back to pink margarine. It wasn’t butter. Everybody 
knew that, but it didn’t look like butter either. If they were to 
accept it as a substitute for butter it must be yellow. So the pink 
was changed to yellow and the public accepted it. 


It was the same with records. From the beginning records 
had been black, and shiny, and inflexible. That, then, was taken 
as the one correct form of record. If a record was any other 
colour but black, if its surface was not like plate glass, if it was 
lighter in weight, or flexible, there was something fishy about it. 
It was not according to the accepted and known standards. So 
although the public tried them, they always went back to the 
black records they knew. If the first discs of all had been red 
or green, and flexible or unbreakable or, by some miracle, square 
instead of round, they would have been the type the public 
would have regarded as the one and only genuine, and they 
would never have looked at a black circular record. 


Now back to our story. Although we had been experiencing 
difficulties and criticism over our record surfaces, new names 
were being constantly added to our repertoire. Dora Labbette 
came to us, singing her lovely old English songs, and then made 
her first record hit with ‘‘ Danny Boy.” Norman Allin, already 
an established artist at Covent Garden, and Harold Williams, 
the popular baritone, joined us. The latter was, a few years later, 
to give us what was, at its time and for long after, the most 
magnificent recording of *‘ Land of Hope and Glory.” Indeed, 
I do not know that even at this time it has been surpassed. 
Percy Pitt came with the first B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra 
and made a big repertoire for us. But the principal capture was, 
I think, Busoni, the famous pianist. Unfortunately, the significance 
of this was not immediately appreciated to the extent that full 
use was made of his musicianly genius, and he had only made 
four records of the more hackneyed piano pieces of Chopin. 
Bach, Liszt, and one of Beethoven, before he died in 1924. It 
was only after that date that his true position in piano music 
was established. 


In our rebuilt factory at Wandsworth a daring development 
had taken place. Research laboratories had been installed for 
experiments in connection with every department, and we were 
staggered to learn that Louis Sterling had authorised £10,000 
for expenditure in this direction. It was not long before this 
began to bear fruit, and this we owed largely to the interested 
encouragement of another Columbia man whom I have only 
mentioned in passing, but who had been working quietly in the 
background of our affairs for some ten years. This was Will 
Forse. He always looked more like a farmer than a business man. 
but was as accessible and helpful a head as any in the organisation. 
He had come to us from the old Clarion cylinder record company 
as our factory superintendent. He was the type of man for whom 
difficulties and problems only existed to be surmounted. It was 
in Will Forse’s brain that were born a number of improvements 
yet to set the gramophone world agog, and his new laboratories 
gave him just the opportunity and scope he needed. 
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Early in 1923 (I think it was February) we issued the first 
record of the Lener String Quartet. Nothing very sensational, 
taken at its face value. For, confessedly, we had never made money 
out of chamber music, and the famous London String Quartet had 
admirably served that public both in the concert hall and on 
records for some years. At this time the latter had about a dozen 
records on the catalogue. And H.M.V. had been even more 
generous with chamber music by the Elman, Philharmonic, 
and Flonzaley Quartets. So it seemed that the Lener Quartet 
engagement could only be an embarrassment of unnegotiable 
riches. But the Hungarian players, who had been brought 
together about three years before, although they came to this 
country with a great reputation, were destined to become gramo- 
phonically famous not only for their own artistry but for a reason 
entirely beyond their control or knowledge. Their first record 
was the Andante from the Schubert D minor Quartet and the 
Molto Allegro from the Mozart G major, beautiful excerpts, but 
by no means everybody’s meat. 

Beyond a very natural pride in announcing the engagement of 
the Leners as a great “‘ scoop,” as indeed musically it was, and 
talking about their virtuosity and triumphs, we said nothing 
about the record being in any way unusual. In fact we were 
deliberately silent about it. 

This was one of the reviews of the record : “‘ and the enjoyment 
is greatly enhanced by the practically noiseless running of the 
disc, which gives us every opportunity to revel in the delicate 
tonal gradation for which the Lener Quartet is famous,” and 
“ the beautiful soft passages can be enjoyed to the utmost without 
an obbligato by ‘ old scratch ’.” 

Thus the secret was out. The Columbia “ New Process ” 
records without scratch were born—the first fruits of our newly- 
established laboratories. But we were a little dismayed at the 
disclosure, for we had been anxious to get out a reasonable 
general repertoire for the public to have a wide choice, before we 
capitalised the new feature. We asked the press to soft-pedal 
their discovery, giving them the reason. Otherwise we could 
visualise our dealers in difficulties, having to explain to their 
customers why they could not supply all Columbia records with 
the scratchless surface. Still the fact had been made publicly 
known and the Lener Quartet, from their very first record, went 
forward with their reputation considerably enriched by the fact 
that they had contributed to a new era in records. For the next 
few months every record, each new issue and every re-stocking 
order, was “‘ new process ”’ so that the opening of the autumn 
season found us with sufficient stock distributed to dealers to 
enable us to put all our weight behind it at the time when it 
would have greatest effect. 

In the meantime a curious and threatening situation was 
developing with wireless. Broadcasting had seriously started 
the year before and manufacturers of wireless receiving sets were 
beginning to experience the first boom in their crystal and 2-valve 
sets. The gramophone trade became alarmed. It had taken a 
good many years for the reputable musical instrument dealers 
to bring themselves to acknowledge that the gramophone and 
records were dignified enough to be associated with grand pianos, 
violins, and even banjos, and now that they were tasting to the 
full the advantages of the gramophone business, along came 
broadcasting, they said, to destroy all they had built up. For, 
they argued, with only the initial purchase of a wireless set— 
a crystal set costing only £5 10s. or so—and a yearly ten-shilling 
licence to bring every form of entertainment several hours a day, 
how could it be expected that the public would continue to buy 
expensive gramophones and the music for them on records at 
3s. or 3s. 6d. a time, as they were at that moment? Everyone 
knows that the exact reverse took place in the ensuing years, 
but a miniature panic set in throughout the wholesale and retail 
sections of the trade. 

Had it been allowed to develop, the situation might well have 
brought disaster, but it was ‘‘ scotched ”’ before it really rooted. 
Louis Sterling made a deal with the General Electric Company 
by which Columbia took over the sole selling agency for the 
G.E.C, sets in the music trades. It would be too long a story 
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to tell how the trade was almost literally plastered with propa- 
ganda pointing out that broadcasting and the gramophone both 
provided the same kind of entertainment, that the user of one 
would be the customer for the other, and how the gramophone 
in its early days had slipped into channels other than the music 
trade because its potentialities had not been realised. ‘* This,” 
the announcements went on, ‘‘ must not happen with broad- 
casting !” 

This unexpected championship of radio sets through the music 
trade, despite the standing of the sponsor, was received at fir t 
with scepticism but very soon our new wireless department was 
working overtime, and music dealers first became reconciled 
to the idea and then enthusiastic over the new possibilities. Other 
gramophone houses followed suit, but it was the swift and 
thorough action of Columbia that stemmed an awkward trade 
panic. Incidentally, it was a very useful experience against the 
time, then never seriously contemplated, when Columbia itself 
entered the radio field. 


More About the Dixieland Jazz Band 


The Editor sends me a note from Mr. Edgar Jackson in which 
he is good enough to correct and supplement some of my references 
to the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. Mr. Jackson says to the 
best of his memory they never played at the Savoy, their London 
appearances being at the old Rector’s Club in Tottenham Court 
Road, the Hammersmith Palais de Danse, and in revue at the 
Hippodrome. Bert Ralton’s combination was the Savoy Havana 
Band, not the Orpheans, which came into being after Ralton had 
left England and had Debroy Somers as their first conductor. 
My reference to the destruction of the old masters of the Dixieland 
Band applied to Columbia, and I had forgotten the H.M.V. 
response to the swing addicts by their electrical re-creation and 
re-issue of “‘ Tiger Rag ”’ and other numbers in 1936. The famous 
“Tiger,” says Mr. Jackson, is available on B8466 in the H.M.V. 
Special List, together with two other records of the band. Finally, 
our friend adds that the “‘ Tiger ” was composed for the band by 
their trumpet player-leader, D. J. “ Nick” La Rocca. I am 
grateful to Mr. Edgar Jackson for these facts from his store of 
expert knowledge. (To be continued.) 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY (1879-1941) 


iH ARTY was a grand man: only the other day we were grieving 
at his long illness, because he was so rare a spirit, both as 
conductor and composer. I remember him at rehearsal, 
quiet, modest, coaxing, with his “‘ Now, me dears ” and his true 
unity of comradeship. And what fire, when it was needed! 
Shore’s The Orchestra Speaks says: ‘‘ Harty is a conductor the 
orchestra likes to serve, both at concert and rehearsal. This is not 
too common.” 

One of the best accompanists we ever had, before he became 
more widely known, he married a fine singer, Agnes Nicholls, 
and many’s the time I’ve wished to hear again the Ode to a 
Nightingale which he wrote and she sang in 1907, for a festival. 
We ought to have this recorded: and so many other things too. 
All I can see of his original composition is the Scherzo from his 
Trish Symphony, on an old Columbia, 9891. That symphony was 
broadcast only a few nights before I write, and I made a note then 
to ask for records of it. The fiddle concerto, too, with its open- 
hearted romanticism, is so easy to enjoy for its winsome gusto. 
The tone poems With the Wild Geese, and the recent one, The 
Children of Lir, are full of vivid, graceful music. 

Nowadays a paragraph must stand where formerly a page might 
be afforded. Into this one I would put the essence of a delight 
that never failed, ever since I first heard him with the Hallé: 
he had style, that most precious gift. Who can forget his Berlioz? 
Knowing his Ireland, I loved, too, his fine-pointing, his percep- 
tion of wit, of idiosyncrasy in art and man. That, of course, 
made him the great Berliozian: like all the best Irishmen, he 
revelled in salt and imaginative singularity: we are all so 
different! We have lost one of our most richly graced and best 
loved musicians, ' W.R.A. 
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The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice dealers 
on special order only. 
Lubka Kolessa (piano) Capriccios in B flat and C (Scarlatti). 
H.M.V., DA4454 (10 ins., 4s.). 


The name is new to me. Perhaps the harpsichord is the only 
wear for D. Scarlatti; when Landowska plays him so, I am 
won completely ; but it is possible to make wonderfully pretty 
affairs of the pieces on the piano, and I commend this bit of 
delicate playing and precise recording. I confess that I some- 
times find it a great effort to think or sympathise myself into 
Rococo art, that art of interior decoration that only when 
glorified by a Mozart can explore the interior of anything 
more spiritual than a house. Order, symmetry, superficiality, 


sophistication, some degree of self-illusion, the Watteau- 
Boucher spirit, something of Voltaire: Nietzsche has 
indicated the latter element, I think, in _ contrasting 


Rococo with Romantic “disorder”: “I prefer a malicious, 
buoyant, fluid art, distinctly artificial, an art that coruscates 
like a clear flame in a cloudless sky. We know what is requisite 
for that : serenity, every kind of serenity, my friends!” Perhaps 
worldly,” or “ courtier-like ”’ are better words than “ mali- 
cious.” The 18th century serenity (if we forget the drains) is the 
ticket. You can call the little pieces what you will: Scarlatti 
modestly named a lot of them just “ exercises.” “ Sonata ”’ is 
the usual name—in the period sense, not that of the developed 
work of Haydn and Beethoven. The C major, frequently played 
and recorded, is the one that begins with the downward run 
G F EE DC. The other, more adventurous in variety of 
impulse, begins with an upward run from the third. It has two 
different spirits, and their wayward tinge is pretty . An engaging 
record in which to sip and taste before (perhaps) swallowing 
Landowska-Scarlatti complete. 


“e 


Ruggiero Ricci (violin) Introduction and Tarantelle, Op. 
43. Habafiera, Op. 21., No. 2 (Sarasate). H.M.V., 
DB4598 (12 in., 6s.). 

The pianist is Louis Persinger. A solitary memory of Sarasate 
makes me think that his playing of the Habanera may have been 
like this. Mr. Ricci seems to have just the slick, cocky, boule- 
vardier tone that this piece wants. If in the other side he slurs 
a note or so, it does not seem to matter, so long as he can and 
will swagger up and down so deliciously. It is all the most 
comical fiddlesticks, clearly the work of a man with a sense of 
humour. How anybody can play this sort of music and expect 
safety, I don’t know. Mr. Ricci does more—he achieves it, as 
near as no-matter, in a recording that backs up every trick and 
swoop with quite fiendish devotion to his interests, and good old 
Sarasate’s. 


Andrés Segovia (Guitar) : Suite in A major—No. 1, Prelude, 
No. 2, Allemande, No. 5, Gigue. H.M.V. DB1565 
(12 in., 6s.). No. 3, Sarabande, No. 4, Gavotte (Weiss). 
H.M.V. DA1225. (10 in., 4s.). 

One of a short series of records on which we can enjoy a recital 
by this most distinguished of modern guiter-players (b. 1896) 
whose skill has caused several composers to write for the instru- 
ment, once so popular here (in the immediate pre-Victorian 
and early-Victorian days, for example) : an instrument for which 
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even Paganini laid aside his fiddle for a few years. The label 
gives “‘ L. S. Weiss” ; I presume the composer to be the Sylvius 
Leopold of that name, for all but a year the exact contemporary 
of Bach, whom many, says Grove, “ declared to be the greatest 


lutenist of all times”: a great court musician, and a fine 
improviser, who once competed with Bach—on what instrument 
we are not told. Most of his works remained in manuscript. 
This sample is in the familiar form that we know best in Bach’s 
and Handel’s suites. The Prelude, Allemande and the last move- 
ment, the Gigue, are on the large disc ; the Sarabande and Gavotte 
on the smaller. In some ways the guitar is a more charming 
medium than the other string-plucker, the harpsichord (except 
when the latter is played by a virtuoso like Landowska). Its 
tonal inflections give me more pleasure. The Allemande is a first- 
class example, within the normal narrow harmonic frame of 
its type. The rhythmic point in the playing is particularly happy. 
It would be difficult to imagine a finer flow. The Sarabande 
shows an interesting harmonic touch or two, perhaps influenced 
by operatic sentiment (I am presuming that the music is played 
from the original score, not arranged, except as the nature of 
the guitar may require some small adaptation). Bach’s Sarabandes 
sometimes dive deep in expressive power. This one has a gently 
languishing, feminine spirit, a clear, gentle aspiration, perhaps : 
certainly nothing weakening. It is worth tasting. The Gavotte 
is more sententious, but we can hear that Weiss had all the safe 
phrase-building plans well in mind. In its middle section there 
is a sturdy note of the Handelian order, not in reminiscence of 
theme, but in that cheerful part-English (as we like to think) 
forthrightness. The Gigue is the star piece, in both technique 
and style: an unusually developed piece, with some capital bits 
of declamation, and that improvisatory spirit that reminds one 
of Bach in fantasia-mood. Here the instrument’s capacity for 
melodic flight, sonority, and chordal interjection are excellently 
used. Scarlatti in his freer works is also suggested. 

Andrés Segovia (Guitar): Canzonetta (Mendelssohn, arr. 
Segovia). Vivo a Energico (Castelnuovo -Tedesco). 
H.M.V. DB3243. (12 in., 6s.). 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco (b. 1895) is chiefly known to us by his 
passion for setting Shakespeare’s songs. I remember, too, an 
odd pretty idea of his—fitting Petrarch sonnets to Chopin. 
I suppose this may be one of the pieces that Segovia’s contem- 
poraries have written specially for him. The kind of tribute 
one delights to observe, for it seems likely that this clever artist, 
like other pioneers, may suffer from a shortage of first-class 
music written for his instrument. This piece is a gay bit of salon 
music, with some toccata-like elements, and good butter-spread- 
ing of melody-and-accompaniment. Its idiom is not ‘ modern,” 
and it is easy to listen to in every way. Segovia gets splendid 
fulness from the drum-bass and wide-arpeggio writing, and from 
the final chords. The Mendelssohn is an arrangement of the 
second movement from the quartet in E flat, Op. 12 (prithee. 
labellers, why so coy?). Its staccato and plucked effects make it 
good meat for the guitar. The two sustained parts in the middle 
section must just be suggested, of course, not held as in the original. 
Apart from a moment or two of rubato that I do not care for, 
and one-needless, slight alteration of the text, near the end, the 
movement makes an admirable medium for the player’s skill, 
particularly in the presentation of full-sounding parts. In that 
respect it is a first-rate study of what the guitar can do. 

Andrés Segovia (Guitar): Stady in A major (Tarrega) : 
Prelude (Bach). H.M.V. DA1553. (10 in., 4s.). 

Tarrega (1854-1909) was, I see, called ‘‘ the Chopin of the 
Guitar.” This piece is not of Chopinian stature: more like 
minor Hummel, or the small-change thoughts of dozens of little 
German mid-nineteenth-century composers. Its sentiment is 
scarcely balanced by any constructive or imaginative feature. 
A little Bach is a good corrective. Again we admire the string 
transference, and anyone may be pardoned if he finds just one 
ascending chromatic passage of chords too good to be true. 
As a famous broadcaster is apt to say with his famous sweety- 
sweetiness, ‘“‘ Ah, Bach knows, Bach knows ! ” W.R.A. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Rachmaninov): Symphony No. 3 
in A minor (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. DB5780-3, DBS5784 
(12 ins., 33s.). Auto. DBS8844, DB8845-8. Album No. 352. 


It is a great pleasure to get a new symphony, over which I wish 
I could spend more than one or two hearings of each side. It 
came out in 1937, thirty years after the second. I make, then, 
but a few passing notes on this attractive work. 

A meditative little phrase (? churchy) opens, inviting attention, 
yet shyly ; the expected rough answer follows: from these, we 
may expect, some drama will develop. There are several dis- 
tinctive thoughts in quick succession, with signs of the old bursts 
of melodic attraction which will surely hold their place in all 
affections. What is more difficult to gather, from a necessarily 
fragmentary first hearing, without the score, is whether the 
whole builds together so as to sweep one into deeper admiration 
as it becomes better known. That must remain for decision in 
further performances—and especially whole-performances, in 
the concert room, without the distractions of review work. The 
generation that has passed since the composer essayed a symphony 
should, of course, mean a ripening: he would be a poor stayer 
who repeated, as indeed the bulk of the middling men always 
must, their past successes. The long view of the years is bound 
to bring changes ; here there is an interest in noting the departure 
from the long, spreading, melodically-propelled voyages of the 
past, yet no sense of ‘‘ business as usual during deteriorations.” 
I was lately, for another purpose, reading and thinking around 
Russian art (not only music: I doubt if one can fully get at that 
without trying to grasp other forms of creative work: but how 
many of us can get time for all we want to know?) On its music, 
Calvocoressi and Abraham are most instructive here, and 
Sabaneyev pleases me, among translated Russians writing on 
music. He has a sentence or two about Rachmaninov, which I 
detach: he speaks of “ reflection and pessimism ’’—the latter 
a quality that ought not, of course, to be at all repugnant : some 
of the greatest art in the world, and much of the greatest verbal 
expression, is pessimistic ; one wearies sooner (at least I now do) 
of optimists than of pessimists. S. speaks well of R’s. recovery 
from the early wasteful way of life, of the traces of ‘* profound 
effort’ and “torments” in his work: which does not at all 
imply that they are uncouth: on the contrary, one of the most 
attractive elements in R., especially for the trained musician, 
is the smoothness of his technique and the exciting quality of 
his orchestration. There is sometimes finer thought in that than 
in his themes: in this symphony I doubt if the ideas and the 
writing cohere as well as they did in earlier works. Possibly the 
best coherence, for me, lies in the Paganini piece, but that is a 
very different problem from a symphony. There has obviously 
been some change, perhaps not radical, but in the flowering ; 
yet the scoring does not quite fully indicate that, as I think, in 
a finer document, it should and would have done. 

These things are not easy to set down: first impressions, any 
way, without score to study, much time to listen, or any in- 





formation about the work, save its date. Sabaneyev uses other 
words about R., in a study which holds much of praise, speaking 
of one who “ sees only what is disclosed to him but is not free 
to see it at will” ; that is, his impulses are “ lacking in will- 
power ”’: a nature “ will-less in its inner contemplative essence.”’ 
This seems a good comment, in spite of R’s. big sweeps and swoops 
of tone, so enjoyable in themselves: they are apt to be short- 
lived, and in this work they do not dominate or stay in the 
memory as, for instance, those do in the second concerto. The 
** will-lessness ”’ should be rightly understood—not as flabbiness, 
a quality far removed from most of his utterance: it is a state 
of the soul, probably an everlasting one. S. calls him, rightly, 
‘** a man of great spirit ” : ‘‘ The ‘ greatness of the man ’ is neither 
the merit of his creative work nor the size of his compositions.” 
R. sees but one small world, living through “ his limited experi- 
ences with infinite, with Titanic force.” (We really ought to have 
The Bells: from the memory of one performance, I believe it 
offers the best key to this curious, even fascinating personality.) 
And especially we ought to remember the world as the composer 
has experienced it—not only the general tragedy of our time, 
but the personal sorrows of this “‘ passive and heroic soul” 
following on the Russian Revolution. 

The thematic material is clear, I take it: after the little motto 
and the outburst, there are themes 1 and (mid-side 1) 2. This 
one especially will appeal, with its singing quality, its aspiration 
(if you will) mingled with a hint of patience, suffering, or perhaps, 
just doubt. On side 2 we feel a sting in the harmony, the instru- 
mentation (an excellent study for those who like to know “ how 
it is done ’’), and the general wildness of emotion. The xylophone 
is a surprise. Does it suggest the skeletons of the world’s aspira- 
tions? After this fury we get the motto (if it may be so called), 
and also near the start of side 3, where the chief ideas are heard 
again, in recapitulation, but with some new attractions of shaping. 
This side needs “ putting together ”’ with side 2, I think: how 
does it fit into the dramatic picture which side 2 evoked? I do 
not at present see, or hear, the logical pull: but that may resolve 
itself for those who can hear the work often. 

Side 4 starts with the motto (horn), and then a violin phrase 
seems to muse on its thought. Side 5 brings some scherzo matter, 
again with perhaps a bitter tang in it. This continues on 6, to 
half the side. The return is very apt and neat, with touches 
of the earlier themes of the movement. The end has a pizz. 
return of the motto. I had an odd feeling, during this side, that 
this (the slow part, not the scherzo) was very much the sort of 
music that a Russian Shropshire Lad might have written, allowing 
for the extra bite in the Eastern wind, and for the touch of Fate 
in Person, which our men would not have introduced. (Not 
having any “story ’’ of the symphony, and not knowing if there 
is one, my Fate idea must be regarded as only an obvious deduc- 
tion. One need not, I think, find the music at all weakened by 
remembering how often Fate has performed for other composers. ) 

Finale. Here is a good gay Russian start. Three or four ideas 
can be followed. A capital bout of fugueing comes in, with 
immense vigour which is sure to be enjoyed by all. A striking 
factor is the note of harsh energy: one might almost suggest 
a diabolic spirit: remarkably clever is some of this writing. 
This movement needs more hearings than the other two, to 
consider the validity of its logic. Fate seems, with a couple of 
widely spaced entries, to have been resolved in—is it?—hope. 
A curious and, for this composer, quite unusual work—-though 
not by any means so far away from his other writing as to chill 
the ardour of the enthusiast. The performance seems to second 
the music in the closest, most staunch and happy way, and the 
recording is such that I make no doubt even steel, of which it is 
worthy, would not make the sounds harsh. It seems to be one 
of the most favourable of American recordings. W.R.A. 














Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” (Nicolai). H.M.V. C3215 
(12 ins., 4s. 103d.). 

Soon after the first performance of “‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Nicolai died of apoplexy and I should not be surprised 
to hear that the conductor and members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had expired in like manner on completing this rendering 
of the overture. The result is certainly exciting and brilliant 
in a hard way, but the performance lacks the poetry of Beecham’s 
opening, his delicate moulding of the Weber-(Oberon) like 
phrases that follow and the unhurried gaiety of the lovely tune 
we all know. After all it is music to a comedy not a thriller. The 
recording is on the thin and tight side. A.R. 


COLUMBIA 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(Weingartner): Dream Music, and Ballet (Alcina) 
(Handel). Col. LXg18-g (12 ins., 14s. 8d.). 


Two sides are (white) labelled simply Traum Musik and two, 
Ballet Satze. We had one Alcina suite from H.M.V. some years 
ago, E548, 9, which I have used for lectures, with great pleasure. 
The opera (1735) is about an enchantress who enslaves a knight 
(cf. Tannhduser). His beloved, coming to rescue him finds it 
none too easy to extract the bemused man from his charmer’s 
power. Finally a magic ring prevails, and they break Alcina’s 
mystic urn of power (cf. Fire Bird), and the palace crashes into 
dust (cf. Parsifal). The theme is fairly common in these old 
operas : some variant of it, at least. One could “‘ cf.” a lot of other 
operas: about the nearest is Gluck’s Armida, with its lovely 
melodies (the witch’s struggle with her love for the knight, 
in Armida, is a splendid example—AhA, so la liberté—an H.M.V. 
record, I recall). This Dream is presumably the scene (I have no 
libretto of Alcina) in which she sleeps, and various thoughts 
appear before her in a ballet. There are agreeable thoughts, 
gloomy ones, and “songes agréables effrayés,” though why 
affrighted, I know not. There is also a fight between the agreeable 
and the gloomy thoughts. Our two sides give us, first a lovely 
quiet piece, then two dramatic declamatory octave passages, 
separated by a quiet cadence ; on side 2 comes some good hurry- 
music, probably the “ effrayé ”’ stuff. In the middle of the side 
comes some treatment of the conflicting rhythms, and the fresh 
vigour of the last half is very likeable. 

The dances on the other record are excellently varied— 
minuet, gavotte, and the like. The major part of this disc gives 
the same pieces as did the older one, but (speaking from memory) 
I think Weingartner makes less distinction of pace between 
them than Mengelberg did. In its quiet, light, clean-coloured 
recording the music is fully recommendable. W.R.A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


*The Budapest String Quartet. Quartet No. 2 

Op. 17 (Bela Bartok). H.M.V. 2842-5 (12 ins., 2gs. 4d.). 

Auto DB8840-3, Album No. 353. 
If you take a group of composers of the older generation, Strauss 
and Sibelius, Rachmaninov and Stravinsky, Delius and Barték 
(the oldest and youngest of this group) and try to assess the 
spiritual value of their music it will simply be found that Sibelius 
and Barték stand a long way above the others. Sibelius in his 
symphonies, Bartok, at least in his first two string quartets, can, 
in my own humble opinion, be measured with Beethoven. 
Strauss’ music always had it in the seeds of decay, Stravinsky’s 
restless experimenting does not seem to have landed him in any 
special promontory, Delius’ exquisite lotus-eating is unsatis- 
fying, and Rachmaninov has never moved, really, far from 
the self-tormenting question he raised in his famous C sharp 
minor Prelude. 

if, therefore, it is true that the music which permanently 

satisfies man is music with a high spiritual content then all the 
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composers listed above, with the exception of Sibelius and 
Bartok, fall short, in spite of their other considerable qualities. 

This doubtless, controversial statement must be made and 
— upon if the worth of Barték’s quartet is to be under- 
stood. 

The A minor quartet, Op. 7, played by the Pro Arte Quartet, 
was reviewed in the September, 1935, GRAMOPHONE, and the 
Op. 17, played by the Amar Quartet (Polydor) in the February, 
1927, GRAMOPHONE. These recordings are now no longer pro- 
curable in the ordinary way. 

National elements in the A minor quartet are already spirit- 
ualised and thoroughly assimilated, but we feel their influence 
still, in the second quartet; for example in the rather brutal 
rhythms of the Scherzo—a sort of Allegro barbaro. This movement 
will probably prove the most difficult to receive of the three in 
the quartet. Bartok, in later years, reached a point of almost 
morbid and masochict preoccupation with percussive disson- 
ance, though his last works show a certain mellowness and even 
graciousness. Perhaps his period of nervous exasperation is over. 
Readers who are pianists can investigate these matters, in 
miniature, as set out in Bartdk’s ‘“‘ Mikrocosmos,”’ volumes of 
studies for the piano. 

Before such a quartet as this it is important not to behave like 
the white queen in “‘ Alice” and make up your mind it is going 
to be hideous and difficult. In the use and lay-out of the material 
there is no difficulty at all. A glance at the score—which Messrs. 
Chester & Co. have kindly lent me—at once shows with what 
beautiful clarity the music is set out. The melodic lines move 
along their appointed ways with a kind of athletic austerity, and 
it is always clear what is happening. Realisation of the actual 
sound of the music cannot however be gained from the score but 
only from performance—and it needs to be a performance, such 
as this one by the Budapest Quartet, of the highest quality. 

In this second string quartet Bartédk has (if you look at it 
that way) ‘“‘ emancipated ” himself from the major and minor 
scale system. The free use of the twelve degrees of the chromatic 
scale combined with a Magyar pentatonic scale and the modes 
undoubtedly open up, for Bartok, new harmonic, as well as 
melodic, prospects. These prospects can be exceedingly beautiful 
—for example, the end of Part 1 (Score No. 9) or the lovely coda 
(Part II1I—score No. 21) and at many other places; or, at 
moments of spiritual stress in the two outer movements, or in the 
mordant passages of the scherzo, the prospect can indeed be very 
harsh and bleak. The important thing as we journey through 
these changing seasons and landscapes is to discover the beauty 
and the truth that is in them. It is always one of these and 
frequently both. 

In the Far East sad and beautiful are synonymous terms and 
in this quartet all that is quite obviously beautiful is equally 
obviously sad. But there is no self-pity : although there is—and this 
forces one to listen—‘‘ a passionate expression of unorthodox 
personal convictions ’? which if it violates the classical restraint 
of the medium does so with such intense sincerity and necessity 
that protest dies away. 

I have not, and will not, describe the music for the simple 
reason that such description, to mean anything, would need to 
be highly technical : but there are one or two things and passages 
that might be helpfully pointed out. Grip hold of the common 
ground this music has, with all, or some, other music. The 
aspiring nature of the opening phrase and the way it is imitated 
in other parts, the use of octave and unisonous passages—one of 
the latter towards the end of the first movement (five bars after 
No. 20) has an effect like a dazzling shaft of light—the Beethoven- 
like conflict in the Scherzo when a sudden sweetness (No. 32) 
breaks in upon the grim and strong pulsations of the opening 
theme: than the extraordinary prestissimo in this movement, 
marked double-piano almost throughout, and reminding us of 
Sibelius’ Tapiola or the opening the last movement of the same 
composer’s Fifth Symphony—most sinister pages these. Instances 
might be multiplied but enough has been said to show one way 
of moving to a more rapid appreciation of the work. The final 
movement (a slow one) is a cry from the soul ‘‘ where do we go 
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to now ?” expressed with the deepest pathos. Its challenging 
phrases will remind the attentive listener of the last movement of 
Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, with which the whole quartet has some 
affinity. Sibelius and Bartdék face, unafraid, all that has to be 
faced. They do not seek refuge in dreams, or in fatalism, or in 
restless experimenting: and so their music has an inspiring 
quality which will be unaffected by the passing of time. 

I greatly hope that some of our readers will be able to give 
time to the study of this remarkable work, which is given here a 
performance worthy of it and one that is exceedingly well 
recorded; except for occasional shrillness in the tone of the leader 
and lack of fullness in that of the cello. This is music for our 
difficult days and it shows vision in the powers that be to issue 
it at such a moment. May such vision be rewarded, if not by 
the many at least by the few. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Reginald Kell (clarinet): Frederick 
Riddle (viola). Trio No. 7 in E flat, K498 (Mozart). 
Columbia DXq98-1000 (12 ins., 14s. 73d.). Auto DX8147-9. 

For obvious reasons one could not recommend the Bartdk 
second quartet to all and sundry; such a work can only have a 
limited appeal. But, for reasons equally obvious if you try over 
any one side of this recording, I have not the slightest hesitation 
in asking everyone who loves music to make a special point of 
buying Mozart’s E flat Trio for clarinet, viola and piano. It is 
not only his greatest trio but indeed a very pearl of chamber 
music: and it is so superbly well played and recorded that the 
price asked for such a treasure is ridiculously small. 

Repeat to yourself the instruments Mozart chose for the Trio: 
the voluptuous clarinet, the melancholy viola, the individualist 
piano. He wrote the work in August, 1786, for his friends the 
Von Jacquins. Franziska Von Jacquin played the piano, Mozart 
himself the viola. 

The strong contrast between clarinet and viola must have 
fascinated Mozart. They were both instruments he loved and 
every bar of the music seems written with love and flowing on a 
tide of inspiration. The order of the movements—Andante— 
Minuet and Trio—Rondo—suggests a suite rather than a Trio 
(i.e., a sonata) but the movements are all spiritually related to 
one another. 

In the Andante the viola remains much in the background, the 
two main tunes being given to the clarinet. The first of these— 
with which the piano has much to do—is a kind of “ motto” 
theme and keeps bursting out in a challenging way. Into the 
conventional mould of minuet and trio Mozart has poured 
some most unconventional music. The Minuet goes forward with 
a sort of tense pride, but the viola—like Jimmy Cricket in 
Pinnochio—is always present to warn and restrain. Persistently, 
rather wistfully, the clarinet puts its question in the trio—but is 
answered only by the testy grumblings of the viola (the triplet 
passage work). 

In the last movement the piano is in high spirits and the 
clarinet sings away ardently with it one of the glorious tunes of 
this rondo. Then, like the bad fairy at the wedding, out bursts 
the peevish viola again, but with a bark worse than its bite, for 
on the last side (part 6) it suddenly enters on a genial mood and 
proceeds to sing in company with the clarinet a duet of ravishing 
beauty. Here the Mozartian magic reaches its highest point. 
We want those exquisite phrases again and again and fortunately 
Mozart shares our enthusiasm for them. There is not a bar of 
padding in the remarkable final pages: they are indeed full of 
continuing invention. 

And so ends a most lovely work in which we have been 
enchanted by the interplay of timbres and the working out, to a 
satisfactory solution, of opposed temperamental qualities. 

The performance and recording are, as I have already said, 
of the very highest quality and I do beg readers to rally to this 
issue. It can be said, without giving away state secrets, that a 
good deal hangs on it being well supported. If the response is 


good we can expect more recordings of this grand kind. I do not 
think, however, that anyone who hears this recording will need 
ALR. 


any persuading. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Eileen Joyce (piano) : Jeux d’eau (Ravel). Etude in E, Op. 10, 
No. 3 (Chopin). Columbia DX1o002 (12 ins., 4s. 10.) 

This is the best recording of Jeux d’eau that I have ever heard. 
It completely realises the sound-picture Ravel has painted—the 
music is, in the proper sense of the word, really wet! And those 
glissandi do have the effect of a gust of wind blowing aside the 
rising columns of water. The use of the pedals and the scale of 
tone are just right and the recording excellent. 

Miss Joyce once put the eighteenth-century drawing-room in 
its proper place by giving us a charming performance of the 
Mozart C major sonata and I anticipated she was going to 
perform the same service for Chopin. But expectations were not 
fulfilled and the night remains deep. She gives as nearly a bad 
performance as can be given by so scrupulous an artist. Why 
must Chopin’s straightforward melodic line be treated like a 
piece of india-rubber and be pulled now here, now there, at 
the whim of the player ? The melody wants to sing, not to 
stagger! Apart from this vexed question of rubato the pianist 
is successful in relating the middle section to the rest of the piece 
The recording of this side seems rather muffled. 


Alice Ehlers (harpsichord) (Pavan). ‘The Earl of Salis- 
bury” (Byrd) and Galliard (Frescobaldi): Courante 
(Lully) and Gavotte from French Suite No. 5 in G 
(Bach). Decca F7726 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 


It is a pity that Miss Ehlers’ harpsichord was placed so near 
the microphone with the result that one hears too much jangle. 
Those able to tone it down should enjoy the charming music 
she has chosen and her skill in playing it. The Lully, a sparkling 
piece, is new to me—how clearly this instrument makes the bass 
stand out—and so is the little bit of dignified gaiety by Frescobaldi. 
The other two pieces are well known, but pianists should note 
the beautiful clarity of the inner part of the Bach, much of which 
is lost on the piano. 


Ida Haendel (violin) Adela Kotowska (piano) : Sarabande 
and Tambourin (Leclair) and Zapateado (Sarasate). 
Decca F7727 (10 ins., 2s. 54d.). 


Leclair’s music is not of great account but the breadth of 
Ida Haendel’s playing of the Sarabande augurs well for the great 
classics I hope she soon will be giving us. The Tambourin glitters 
its way along very delightfully and the playing is again excellent. 
Hassid recorded the Sarasate recently and I feel, brilliant tho’ 
the performance is, that this composer can now be given a rest, 
as well as any music which goes across the bridge ! The balance 
between violin and piano is good, the recording also: though 
it is a little on the loud side. 


Fritz Kreisler (violin): Carl Lamson (piano). Malaguena. 
Tango, Op. 165, No. 2 (Albeniz arr. Kreisler). H.M.V., 
DA1354 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

Tango is certainly effective in its transcription for violin but 
the Malaguena does not come off so well, and is in any case not 
very interesting. Kreisler exercises his usual spell and the piano 
plays, apparently, in another room. Is the violin repertoire really 
as limited as recent issues suggest ? One knows that it is not— 
but presumably recitalists can’t be bothered to go off the beaten 
track or are certain that very few of the public will follow them 
if they do. And I fear that they are right. A.R. 
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SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): The 
Light of the Sunset Glow (Curzon-Easthope Martin arr. 
Taylor). “God Keep You” is my Prayer (Arale-Ray). 
H.M.V. DA1770 (10 ins., 4s. 10}d.). 

“The Light of the Sunset Glow” is an arrangement of 

Easthope Martin’s well-known organ piece Evensong. The other 


song has a nice little bit of solo for Gerald Moore. Both are 
well sung and recorded. 
Barbara Mullen with Gerald Moore (piano). Eileen Oge 


(French-Collisson). (2) Open the door softly. (0) 
The Little Boats (arr. Hughes). H.M.V. Bg148 (10 in., 
gs. 8d.). 

Miss Mullen’s charm is unabated in this recording but I had 
some difficulty in catching the words of “‘ Open the door softly,” 
obviously a most delightful song. The story of Eileen who 
married the “ hardest-natured man in Petrofore ” (one sees him 
as Miss Mullen sings it !) is most fascinating and there is a moving 
tenderness in the lullaby ‘‘ The Little Boats.”” Excellent recording 
and accompanying. 


Paul Robeson (bass): Lawrence Brown (piano). David of 
the White Rock (Richards). After the Battle (Harris, 
Schindler and Moussorgsky). H.M.V., Bg149 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.) 

David about to die calls for his beloved harp and begs that 
it be played over his grave (this must be a Welsh folk-song ; 
the melody reminds one of Schubert’s ‘‘ Hurdy-Gurdy Man’). 

A warrior lies dead after the battle while far away his unsuspecting 

wife rocks her child to sleep. Not very cheerful material, perhaps, 

for these days but both songs are done with such quiet artistry 
that one is not left depressed. I should much like to hear Robeson 
sing some of the greater Moussorgsky songs. 


Dennis Noble (baritone): Gerald Moore (piano). Up from 
Somerset (Weatherley-Sanderson). Boys of the Old 
Brigade (Weatherley-Brown). H.M.V., Bg142 (10 ins., 
gs. 8d.). 

It is very nice to have a new recording of the Weatherley- 
Sanderson song, excellent words with a point to them, fitted to 
catchy music. The other old friend “‘ Boys of the Old Brigade ”’ 
is very welcome too and both numbers are splendidly sung by 
Dennis Noble. His diction, tone, and the recording, are all 
admirable. A most enlivening disc. 


Raymond Newell (baritone): The Admiral’s Broom and 
The Skipper. Columbia DB1991 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

‘““ The Admiral’s Broom”’ is a jolly good ‘“‘ invasion ”’ song. 
Drake laughs at the blustering Van Tromp and whips him, to 
a rousing tune, off the “‘ German Sea.” Coming events. . .! 
Raymond Newell performs his very congenial task with great 
spirit. ‘‘ The Skipper” over his beer in the “ local” says (to 
a townsman, surely !) “‘ I curse the day that. made me stray down 
to the sea in ships’: but he ends up by demanding a tearing 
Nor’ easter to take him out to sea on his final journey to his Maker. 
No one familiar with a seafarers’ pub will be surprised, or smile, 
at this conclusion. 

In every way a very delightful record : but the first song should 
have had an orchestral accompaniment. 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano). Serenade 
(Toselli-Elkin). Umtil (Teschemacher-Sanderson). Colum- 
bia DB1988 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

Curiously enough this recording shows up certain limitations 
in David Lloyd’s vocal equipment more than did his recarding 
of the Mozart arias issued a short while ago. He has still to learn 
to get his voice away from him: at present there is some rigidity 
and sense of strain, and he cannot soar freely to the obvious 
climaxes demanded in ballad singing. The voice is there, the 
temperament is there, but the technique, at present, is not fully 
adequate to the task. 
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Alfred Piccaver (tenor): I hear you calling me (Marshal! . 
Homing (Del Riego). Decca F7688 (10 ins., 2s. 54$d.). 
Piccaver’s singing of “‘I hear you calling me” is exceedingly 
charming, quiet and with beautiful tone on the high soft notes. 
“* Homing,” too, is delightfully done. The piano tone suggests 
that the recording was made some time ago but the voice comes 
over very well. This is a very soothing record. 


Gwen Catley with orchestra: Lo, here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop). Il Bacio (Farnie-Arditi). H.M.V., Gg214 
(12 ins., 4s. 10}d.). 

Gwen Catley has made her best record so far. She sings her 
trills and roulades with great assurance and sails up to her 
“in alts” as easily as the gentle lark of the excellent Bishop. In 
the flute obbligato, well played by George Burrows, the bird 
appears to be imitating the cuckoo at one point—something new 
to ornithology, surely ! 

Bishop’s song retains its freshness and it is pleasant to have this 
good modern recording. I cannot say quite the same for Arditi’s 
arch osculatory piece, which is hardly improved by being sung, 
and well sung, in English. 

I do hope Miss Catley will turn her back on most of the old 
prima-donna repertoire (including all the vocal versions of the 
Strauss waltzes) and remember that she has more than top notes 
to offer us. There are charming things such as Edward German’s 
“* Dream-o-Day, Jill,” from Tom Jones or the Graham Peel 
songs that Agnes Nicholls. once sang so beautifully (“‘ April,” 
“Isle of Innisfree,” etc.), and lots else that one would welcome. 
The orchestral accompaniment is particularly good in “‘ Il Bacio.” 


AR. 
BAND 


It is not often that Lieut-Col. George Miller and the 
Grenadier Guards Band disappoint me but their record of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor Overture (Col. DB1973) certainly does 
—and all the more so because this tuneful Overture happens to 
be a great favourite of mine. At the outset let me say that the 
playing is excellent and so is the recording except in one particular 
and that is that the timpani are present but are not heard in 
their true perspective. My disappointment is concerned solely 
with the matter of interpretation and as that is a highly personal 
matter the old adage of one man’s meat being another man’s 
poison applies of course. BUT the rallentandos ! and the ritenutos ! ! 

From the Coldstream Guards Band we have a record 
(H.M.V. Bg128) of Fame and Glory and Our Homeland. The 
former is a spirited march of the “‘ grand ’”’ variety and is 
excellently played. The latter is a Fantasia and introduces 
Hearts of Oak, Fohn Peel, A Hundred Pipers, Garry Owen, London- 
derry Air and Loudly Proclaim. A very pleasant change from the 
usual patriotic or national Fantasia. 


The latest record from the Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) 
is something of a disappointment (Decca F7657). One side 
contains Shepherd’s Hey which is splendidly played and recorded 
but the other side descends with a bump to Jn a Clock Store. 
Why, oh why could not a better companion piece have been 
chosen ;.say Handel in the Strand or another of Percy Grainger’s 
excellent jeux d’esprit. 


I was very favourably impressed a couple of months ago by’ 
the first record from the Orchestra of the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division). They have now made two others 
containing the Four Indian Love Lyrics of Amy Woodforde-Finden 
(Col. DB1974 and 1983). Both playing and recording are 
excellent—nicely pointed. I myself am not very enamoured of 
these sentimental ditties but plenty of folk are and they were 
about due for re-recording I think. 

Another pleasantly unhackneyed Fantasia is Minstrel Memories 
played by Foden’s Motor Works Band (Col. FB2541). The 
airs introduced include Massa’s in de cold, cold ground, Camptown 
Races, Oft in the Twilight and Dixieland. Playing and recording 
are excellent. On the reverse side is a not very interesting arrange- 
ment of John Peel. W.A.C 
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EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 

Ae N.) 

***8 Scratching In The Gravel (M. L. Wil- 
liams) (Am. Decca 67894) (June 
25th, 1940) 
veee Tale a Blues Away (Jackson) (v 
June Richmond) (Am. Decca 
cre) (June 25th, 1940) 
runswick 03100— 3s. 8d. 

Personnel as in THe GRAMOPHONE for 
February, 1941, page 207. 

Some readers may have noticed from 
the personnel given in last month’s Gramo- 
PHONE that between the end of 1939 and 
jast June Kirk had made quite a few 
changes in his band. 

Although his last month’s Fifteen Minutes 
Intermission and Fine and Mellow didn’t go 
very far to prove it, it now seems that this 
new line-up is at least the equal of any 
previous Clouds of Joy. 

Reminiscent in its ‘‘ middle” 8-bars of 
Ellington’s Solitude, Scratching In The Gravel, 
is a most pleasing little slow melody. 
Tastefully and effectively played, it features 
a musical trumpet, a swell ‘ rhapsodic ” 
tenor, and a charming little contribution 
by Mary Lou Williams before the ensemble 
— in richly to finish out a most pleasing 
side. 

Take Those Blues Away is perhaps even 
better. Equally well presented, it is an 
even more attractive melody. Floyd Smith 
guitar is a feature of the first chorus, and 
if June Richmond seems slightly affected, 
she at least sings characteristically. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 
***Rhumboogie (Raye, Prince) (v_ by 
Conenbe: (Am. Decca 68055) 
tember 9, 1940) 
sind whis Stop (Randolph, Herman) 
(Am. Decca 67522) (April roth, 
1940) 
(Brunswick 03094—3s. 8d.) 
68055—Herman (ci) with Herb ae 
kins, Bill Vitale (altos) ; Saxie Mansfield, 
Mickey Folus (iens) ; i Bob Price, Horace 
“* Steady ” Ne Lewis (ipis) ; 
Bud Smith, Neil Reid tmbs) ; ae Bishop 


l horn); T Linehan ( Harry 
Wiiice Ge Walter Yoder eB ; Frank 
Carlson ds). 


67522—Herman “— < with Tompkins, 
Ray Hopfner (altos) ; Mansfield, Sammy 
Armato (tens); Price, Nelson, Lewis 
(ipts) ; Tody Tyler, Reid (imbs) ; Bishop 
( flugel horn) ; rhythm section as above. 

The slowish Whistle Stop is yet another 
of the tunes inspired by the successful 
Tuxedo Junction. Herman’s band is usually 
at its best in slow numbers and its per- 
formance shows taste as well as a nice 
appreciation of all that jazz stands for here. 
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SWING 
MUSIC 


Nevertheless, the faster Rhumboogie, with 
its currently fashionable in America mixture 
of rhumba and boogie woogie rhythm, will 
probably be the more popular side. 
Dillagene, a new girl singer, has plenty of 
what it takes, and the band certainly 
makes a good job of what may or may not 
turn out to be just another passing craze 
in jazz stunts. 


Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
***Stop Pretending (So Help You) (Johnson, 
Williams) (Am. Decca 67898) 
** You're Breaking My Heart All Over 
Again (Cavanaugh, Redmond, Alt- 
man) (Am. Decca 67900) 
(Brunswick 03095—3s. 8d.) 

This record mentioned for two reasons. 

Firstly, the disc has been one of America’s 
biggest sellers. 

It is not difficult to realise why. 

On the essentially ‘‘ commercial” and 
sentimental lines which this vocal-instru- 
mental group adopted after its return home 
from a visit to England under Jack Hylton’s 
aegis, both sides have atmosphere—a 
feature partly acquired by the good recording 
and the polished way in the boys’ work. 

Secondly, the artistes have been given 
a specially designed label which includes 
a picture of them. 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
** Big Bad Bill (Is ‘* Sweet William’ Now) 
(Ager, Yellen) (v by Pee-Wee Hunt) 
(Am. Decca 67343) (March 18th, 


1940) 

**Fimtown Blues (Rose, Davis) (Am. 
Decca 67342) (March 18th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03099—3s. 8d 

Nothing exactly creative in either side, 
but the band plays with the general com- 
petence for which it has long been noted. 

Big Bad Bill is a revival of one of the lighter 
songs often used in earlier jazz. Pee-Wee 
Hunt puts it over well. 


Jan Savitt and His Top Hatters (Am.) 
***520 In the Books (Savitt, Watson, 
Adamson) (v by Bon Bon) (Am. 
Decca 66634) 
*1t’s A Hundred To One (I’m in Love) 
(Kemper, Jurgens) (v by Bon Bon) 
(Am. Decca 66225) 
(Brunswick 03101—3s. 8d.) 


Savitt directing George Bohn, Jean 
Ferrier (altos); Eddie Clavsen, Gabe 
Gelinas (tens); Jimmy 
Johnny Austin, J 
Fred Ohms, Al Lepo 
Don Sines (imbs); Gene Depaul ()) ; 
Guy Smith (g); Morris Rayman (5) ; 
Russ Isaacs (ds). 

No one who has been within earshot of 
a dance band can have failed to hear at 
one time or another the familiar instruc- 
tion: Number so-and-so in books boys. 









So it’s not surprising that at last someone 
has used the phrase for a song. 

And he, or rather they, have made 
quite a good job of it. So has the band. 
This Savitt combination is musicianly and 
can play with a nice sense of swing when 
it has the right material. Unfortunately. 
It’s A Hundred To One doesn’t provide the 
inspiration. It’s just a ‘‘ commercial ” 
ballad. 


Erskine Butterfield and His Blue Boys 
Am 


(Am.) 
** Boogie Woogie St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
(Am. Decca 67974) (August gth. 


1940) 

**Chocolate (Butterfield) (Am. Decca 
67972) (August gth, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03098—3s. 8d.) 

Butterfield (~) with Sid Stoneburn 
(cl); Bill Graham (tpt); Al Philburn 
(tmb) ; Frank Victor (z) ; Haig Stephens 
(b) ; Vic Engle (ds). 

Two boogie woogie presentations by a 
white group. Good piano playing by 
Erskine Butterfield, but otherwise neither 
side sensational. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Drummer Boy (Film: “‘ Strike Up The 
Band” (Edons) (v by The Bobo- 
links) (Am. Decca DLA2107) 
(September 4th, 1940) 
*** Tittle Man Wasn’t There, The 
(Hanighen, Adamson) (v by Teddy 
Grace) (September 25th, 1939) 
(Decca F7713—2s. 54d.) 
DLA2107—Crosby directing Henry 
“ Hank ” D’Amico (ci) ; Arthur Rando, 
Matty Matlock (altos) ; Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (tens) ; Max Herman, Al King, 
Francis “ Muggsy - hee (ipts) ; Ray 
Conniff, Floyd O’Brien (imbs); Jess 
Stacy () ; Hilton “‘ Nappy ” Lamare (g) ; 
Bob Haggart (6); Ray Bauduc (ds). 
Bobolinks— Johnny Desmond, Ruth 
Keddington, Tony Paris, Eddie Lavine. 


Just too “ commercial” titles, but Bob 
Crosby swings them in a way that makes 
them good jazz 

Drummer Boy i is the first Crosby record to 
be released here since that grand trumpet 
player ‘“‘ Muggsy ” Spanier joined the band. 
He has an 8-bars solo which sticks out like 
the currant in the bun. Jess Stacy also 
takes an attractive little solo. Ray Bauduc’s 
drum breaks, inevitable in a tune with such 
a name, add to the interest. 

The Bobolinks pattern on the Merry 
Macs. But for singing hear Teddy Grace 
in the nonsense song on the obverse. 


Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 

*** Beat Me Daddy (Eight to a Bar) (Raye, 
Prince) (v by Sid Colin) (Decca 
DR5236) (January 10th, 1941) 

** Nearness of You, The (Washington. 
Carmichael) (v by Jimmy Miller) 
(Decca DR5237) (Jan. roth, 1941) 
(Decca F7720—2s. 53d.) 

Sgt. Jimmy Miller directing ACjr 
Tom Brad . Harry Lewis, Andy 
McDevitt, Jimmy Darrant (reeds) ; Cpl. 
Tom McQuater, AC/z Archie Craig 
(its) ; George Chisho Eric Breeze 
(ims) ; ; Ronnie Aldrich (~) ; Sid Colim 
3 ; Arthur Maden (}) ; Jock Cummings 





Composed of star players from Hylton’s, 
Ambrose’s, Jack Harris’, Lew Stone’s and 
other bands, this has become almost the 
best British dance orchestra ever. You'll 
probably agree if you heard its broadcasts 
on Sunday, January 5th or Thursday, 
February 6th. 

Note Chisholm’s solo in Beat Me Daddy 
and his nice arrangement of the melodic 
The Nearness of You. 

Both sides come in the “ commercial ” 
category. As such they deserve another 
star each. But this is supposed to be the 
** Swing ” section, and all records mentioned 
in it have to be judged from that aspect. 


Sid Phillips’ Quintet 
** Hawaiian War Chant (Freed, Noble, 
Leieiohaku) (v by The Greene 
Sisters) (Decca DR5243) (January 
14th, 1941) 
*** Ridin’ High (Porter) (v by The Greene 
Sisters) (Decca DR5244) (January 
14th, 1941) 
(Decca F7723—2s. 54d.) 

Phillips (cl) with Rex Owen (ten) ; 
Max Goldberg (ipt); Bert Barnes (f) ; 
Max Abrams (ds). 

“The Greene Sisters are the high spots 
here, especially in Ridin’ High in which 
they have the lion’s share. These girls, 
with their tangy, vibratoless voices, not 
only sing in tune, but know how to phrase. 

Sid Phillips adds to his musicianliness in 
the War Chant more sense of style than in 
his last records, and diplomas go to Bert 
Barnes and Rex Owen for good solos. 

This group, which plays with commend- 
able relaxation, is improving. 

P.S.—No prize offered for correct pro- 
nunciation of name of Hawaiian War 
Chant’s composer. 


H.M.V. 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ragtime Band 


(Am. 

##%%% Relaxin’ at the Touro (Spanier, Bushkin) 
(Victor OAo043895) (November 
22nd, 1939) 

#*%%* Riverboat Shuffle (Parish, Carmichael, 
Mills, Voynow) (Victor O0A043894) 
(November 22nd, 1939) 

(H.M.V. Bg145—3s. 8d.) 

Spanier (tpt) with Rod Cless (cl) ; 
Nick Caiazza (ten); George Brunies 
(tmb) ; Joe Bushkin (») ; Bob Casey(d); 
Don Carter (ds). 


Just when everybody thought all the 
Muggsy’s had been issued somebody 
has discovered two more. 

He deserves at least the V.C. They are 
among the best the band has done. And 
does that say something ! 

Apart from two swell solos respectively 
by Joe Bushkin and Mr. Spanier himself, 
this version of the old jazz classic, Riverboat 
Shuffle, is nearly all ensemble. 

The temptation to let all the rest of this 
month’s records go hang and start off on 
a book about the old Dixieland style of 
collective improvisation and this modern 
reincarnation of it by Spanier & Co. is well 
nigh irresistible. But I suppose I mustn’t, so 
I just draw your attention to the way these 
boys speak this language that is jazz, and 
the wonderful, never clashing story that 
results, even while they all talk together 
without ever having possessed in advance 
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the least knowledge of what each was going 
to say. 

Relaxin’ at the Touro is the exact opposite 
to Riverboat, inasmuch as it is a very slow 
12-bar blues and consists almost entirely 
of solos. 

Muggsy takes the first two choruses, and 
his playing is just out of this world— 
unexaggerated, unaffected, but so full of 
melodic invention, rhythmic detail, poise, 
style and meaning that one can hardly 
imagine anything could be better. 

Next comes Bushkin, and more charmingly 
melodic and tasteful music has se‘dom if 
ever been made in the name of blues. 

Rod Cless who follows keeps up the 
standard and then Brunies takes four 
lovely bars (why does he never have a 
chorus to himself?) before the ensemble led 
by Muggsy comes in to finish what is 
certainly the month’s most elegant and 
fascinating jazz performance. 


Artie Shaw and His Gramercy Five 


(Am.) 

***** Special Delivery Stomp (Shaw) (Victor 
OA055061) (September 3rd, 1940) 

***** Summit Ridge Drive (Shaw) (Victor 
OAo55062) (September 3rd, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg146—3s. 8d.) 

Shaw (cl) with Bill Butterfield (tpt) ; 
John Guarnieri (harpsichord); Al Hen- 
drickson (zg); Jud de Naut (b) ; Nick 
Fatool (ds). 


Artie Shaw drops from the thirty-two 
piece orchestra which he used for his now 
top seller in America, Frenesi, to a mere six 
piecer and the results, brilliant as Frenesi was 
in its “‘symphonic” way, are in a class 
with which the Dominguez ballad record 
cannot compare. 

Not only is Shaw’s clarinet as elegant as 
ever, but this time he and the band play 
improvised real jazz. 

A comparative novelty is the use of a 
harpsichord in place of the piano. Long 
suspected of being an ideal jazz instrument, 
ex-Goodman pianist John Guarnieri proves 
that it is. He also proves that he is an even 
finer exponent of jazz than any of his records 
with Goodman ever gave us a chance to 
realize. 

Special Delivery is in fastish tempo and 
gives me an opportunity to add that Bill 
Butterfield is a grand trumpet player. 
But if I have a preference it goes to the 
12-bar blues on the obverse which finishes 
with some grand collective riffing. 

But so does Special Delivery. So what? 

The answer is that Shaw and His 
Gramercy Five have just about put paid 
to Benny Goodman’s Sextet. 


“Fats” Waller and His - Rhythm 


(Am.N.) 
***Fep, Ibe, Wanna Piece of Pie (Blain, 
Dann) (v by “Fats” Waller) 
(Victor OAo48782) (April 11th, 


1940) 

*e*8° Fats”? Waller’s Original E Flat Blues 
(Waller) (v by * Fats” Waller) 
(Victor OAo51869) (July 16th, 


1940) 
(H.M.V. BDgo6—2s. 54d.) 
048782—Waller () with Eugene Sedric 
(reeds) ; John Hamilton (tpt) ; Al Casey 
ta Cedric Wallace (b); Slick Jones 


( 0510859—As above, except John Smith 
&)- 
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With two sides like this on hand I don’t 
blame H.M.V. for reviving the erstwhile 
Harmful Little Armful. 

Eep, Ipe may be just a nonsense song and 
the irrepressible ‘Fats’? may sing as 
flippantly as ever, but he plays a nice enough 
piano solo and all round the side lets you 
know it is the work of those who speak 
jazz. 

But “Fats” Blues is the performance. 
The lyric is the usual one about I love my 
baby, but she don’t love me. But “‘ Fats” 
sings it as a rea] blues singer should. He also 
plays delightful piano. Casey has a swell 
guitar chorus, Sedric’s clarinet chorus is 
good blues, and all round, even if Hamilton’s 
trumpet is not above suspicion, the side has 
a character and depth which “ Fats ” more 
generally found skittishness do not always 
produce. 


PARLOPHONE 


Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
**** Dye Found a New Baby (Palmer, 
Williams) (CE10672) (January 28th, 


1941) 
*#** Black Eyes (Ferraris) (CE10673) 

(January 28th, 1941) 

(Parlophone R2786—3s. 8d.) 

Harry Parry (c/l.-director) with George 
Shearing (/, celeste) ; Roy rsh (vibra- 
phone) ; Joe Deniz (zg); Tom Bromley 
(4) ; Ben Edwards (ds). 

Shearing, Marsh, Deniz and Parry all 
shine brilliantly as the “‘ front-line ” soloists, 
but the playing of all concerned is superb. 

This combination, which I hope you 
have in the B.B.C’s. Radio Rhythm Club 
broadcasts, has in its comparatively short 
and intermittent existence (it meets only 
for its broadcasting and recording dates) 
completely wiped out any belief that 
British boys Jack the gift of producing 
improvised true jazz. 

On the playing of the boys individually, 
their flair for collective improvisation, and 
the outlook on jazz generally as shewn by 
the treatments given to these two melodies, 
this group shows itself to be at least the 
equal of many of the star American outfits 
of similar size and style. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra org 
**** World is Mad, The—Parts I and I 
(Basie) (Am. OKeh WCo03255 and 
WCo03256) (Approx. Sept., 1940) 
(Parlophone R2784—3s. 8d.) 
Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
February, 1941, page 208. 
Only first side of this disc to hand, but 
if second lives up to it this will be one of 
the best Basie discs for some time. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


alto saxophone m mellophone 

string bass N negro artists(s) 

baritone sax ? +. Piano 

banjo ten tenor sax 

clarinet ipt .. trumpet 

drums trmb .. trombone 

flute vin .. violin 

guitar syh xylophone 

v.. voca) refrain 
.. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded te each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the vasious 
recordings. 
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In spite of its title, the number is neither 
screwy, exaggerated nor over-arranged. 
It is mostly a matter of solos. Basie’s dis- 
armingly naive, but as usual elegant, piano 
is heard first, (note Walter Page’s lovely 
bass behind), followed by fine contributions 
from the tenor and trombone men, between 
which the ensemble jams out some 3reat 
riff passages. 


Will Bradley and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Five O'Clock Whistle (Gannon, Myrow, 
Irwin) (v) 
(Am. Columbia CO28914) (Approx. 
October, 1940) 
*Scrub Me, Mama, With a Boogie Beat 
(Raye) (v) _ 
(Am. Columbia CO28654) (Approx. 
September, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2785—3s. 8d.) 
Bradley (tmb) with Art Mendelssohn, 
Yo-Yo Huffman, Nick Ciazza, Sam 
Sachelle (reeds); Steve Lipkins, Joe 
Wiedman, Al Mitchell (ipis) ; Jim Emert, 
Bill Corti (imbs) ; Fred Slack (~) ; Steve 
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Jordan (g); Doc Goldberg (5); Ray 
McKinley (ds). 

Competent examples of the ‘‘ commercial 
swing ” mode, but certainly not likely to 
increase confidence in Parlophone’s 
* Rhythm-Style ” Series. 

Scrub Me, Mama seems to be an attempt 
by Raye to expect the success of his popular 
Beat Me Daddy. 1 don’t think it will come 
off. 


Fletcher Henderson and His Dixie 
Stompers (Am.N.) 

Snag It (Oliver) (Originally 143334 
on Am. “ Harmony” and “ Vel- 
vetone,” now renumbered CO27904 
by Am. Columbia) (January 2oth, 
1927) 

Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

Hop Off (Williams, Waller) (Am. 
Columbia W144955) (November 
4th, 1927) 

(Parlophone R2783—3s. 8d.) 


Henderson (/) with Buster Bailey (cl) ; 
Don Redman (alto) ; Coleman Hawkins 
(ten) ; Russell Smith, Joe Smith, Tommy 
Ladnier (tpts); Charlie Green (tm) ; 
Charles Dixon (bjo) ; Jume Coles (4) ; 
Kaiser Marshall (ds). 


Immature recording methods, stodgy 
tuba and old-fashioned idiom make these 
nearly fifteen years old resurrections sound 
very demode when listened to superficially. 

But analyse them, and they become more 
interesting. Tom Ladnier and Joe Smith 
show in Snag It how well they deserved their 
reputations. 

In Hop Off, never previously issued here 
or in America you may hear the early work 
of Coleman Hawkins and “ Buster ” Bailey, 
not to mention an ensemble which cast 
more than a shadow of coming events. 

No stars awarded since the appeal of 
such records must be so much a matter of 
personal opinion. I recommend them 
mainly to those interested in the history and 
evolution of jazz. 


MISCELLANEOUS aso DANCE 


By SAM HEPPNER 


ROM several of the titles in this month’s lists of recordings, it 
would appear that a mysterious passion for numerals has 
infected and possessed our song-writers. We have Room 504, 


Pennsylvania 6-5000, 720 in the Books, Two Dreams Met, We Three 


and The Five o’clock Whistle. Nor is this the only tendency they 
display. For at least two more composers have exploited the 
familiar device of building a song round the title of a famous 
book, The titles used are All This and Heaven Too (which has been 
recorded by Harry Roy on Regal-Zonophone MR3429, Tommy 
Dorsey on H.M.V. BD5656 and Jimmy Dorsey on Bruns. 
03093) and The Stars Look Down (The London Piano-Accordeon 
Band, Regal-Zonophone MR3441). Jimmy Van Heusen’s Al/ 
This and Heaven Too is by far the better number ; in fact it is one 
of the best of the current tunes, having a most engaging lilt and a 
quality of elegance that few dance numbers possess nowadays. 
How many titles belonging both to novels and songs can we 
recall? There are Let the People Sing, Gone With the Wind, Good- 
bye to All That, These Foolish Things, Faint Harmony, Roses in 
December and, unless my memory is more rocky than usual, If 
Winter Comes. A neat list, eh? 


Orchestral 

Oh! Buddy I’m in Love has been waxed ad nauseum this month. 
There are probably half-a-dozen recordings of it, but for all my 
admiration of the tune, which is a jolly, sprightly affair, sheer 
embarrassment would deter me from uttering such a title across 
the counter of a gramophone shop. Nonsense, particularly in 
these stern times, I adore ; but I find a word like ‘‘ Love-itis ” 
hideous and distinctly unfunny. If the reader will tolerate my 
peevish mood for a paragraph or two more, I promise to be more 
agreeable presently. But I feel I must protest, on behalf of a long- 
suffering public, against the steady decline in the quality of the 
average song lyric. This protest is not the reaction of a high-brow, 
but of a real dance music lover who, convinced of the genuine 
artistic possibilities which the jazz idiom contains, is grieved to 
find it so monstrously debased.- As I don’t know the meaning of 
Eep-ipe Wanna Piece of Pie and Stop Pretending (So hep you see) 
(Why have Messrs. Hugo and Berlitz never prepared a beginner’s 
course in dance band language?), I can only criticise these 
numbers musically. Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots play 


Eep-ipe Wanna Piece of Pie very ably on Parlophone F1807. The 
piano part is an outstanding feature of this record, which is admir- 
able for dancing. Stop Pretending (So hep you see) is recorded on 
Bruns. 03095 by The Ink Spots, who, for my part, can blot 
themselves into extinction, though I imagine that the performance 
would be considered a neat one by those who like this style. ¢ 

Of the numerous Oh! Buddy I’m in Love recordings that include 
Joe Loss (H.M.V. BD5657), Wally Bishop (Regal-Zonophone 
MR3438) and Jay Wilbur (Rex 9917), I think I must choose 
the Geraldo record (Parlophone F1810), which is delightfully 
arranged. 

Geraldo has also made a good recording of that slick, lively 
quickstep, All in Favour Say ‘* Aye,” and, by contrast, Looking for 
Yesterday (Parlophone F 1809). 

I must confess that most tangos sound alike to me, but if you’ve 
a taste for this kind of thing, Ricurita de mi alma and Alma de 
Bohemio are played extremely well by the Orchestra Argentina 
on Parlophone OT188. 

Very brassy and, I believe, entirely stringless is Nat Gonella’s 
version of Oh! Mona and Oh! Susanna on Columbia FB2581. 
Oh ! Nat Gonella ! 

The revival of Franz Vienna’s Tick Tock is welcome because 
this tune, which I first remember hearing seven or eight years 
ago, never enjoyed the popularity it deserved. But The 
Bohemians make a good job of it on Columbia FB2573. 

There is another good recording this month of Gershwin’s 
Strike Up the Band by Jack White on Regal-Zonophone MR3430 
(this has O-hi-O on the other side). On Regal-Zonophone MR 
3435 Harry Roy plays Down Ev’ry Street, of which the middle 
eight bars are an identical copy (conscious or otherwise) of the 
middle eight bars of Ma, He’s Making Eyes At Me. One other 

Roy record, sub-titled ‘“‘ Swing with a Swing,” is of 
Beat Me Daddy Eight to a Bar (I’ve heard several recordings of 
this and still don’t know what it is all about) and Five o’clock 
Whistle, which is a good tune of the emphatically rhythmic sort, 
even if the idea of the lyric is rather trifling. These are on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3436. Now, Dorothy Carless sings the Five 
o’clock Whistle very attractively on Jay Wilbur’s Rex record of 
it: 9QI5. 

My pick of this month’s orchestral records is the one of Ambrose 
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playing that lovely new Cole Porter gem, Just One of Those Things, 
Which is coupled with Five o’clock Whistle (Decca F7702). I hear 
that Cole Porter saunters round the night haunts of New York in 
order to pick up odd catch-phrases like “ I’ve got you under my 
skin,” “ You’re the top ” and “ Anything Goes.” Then he uses 
them as themes. Just One of Those Things is a most fascinating 
tune and Ambrose, with Sam Browne singing, plays a splendid 
arrangement of it. 

Doesn’t it seem odd that, in addition to the regimental band, 

which has been a feature of the army for a great number of years, 
we now have a combination like The Royal Air Force Dance 
Orchestra ? With Sgt. Jimmy Miller leading it, the R.A.F. 
band play the best recording I’ve yet heard of Beat Me Daddy 
on Decca F7720. 
Victor Young and His Concert Orchestra give a good 
account of Victor Herbert’s gay, lilting Punchinello on Bruns. 
03102. And on Bruns. 03101 we have Jan Savitt and His Top 
Hatters playing 720 in the Books, a tune with an original lyric 
and a good, steady rhythm that gives prominence to the string 
bass 

Some modern dance combinations do give themselves quaint 
names, to be sure. We have Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
playing Scratching in the Gravel and Take Those Blues Away on 
Bruns. 03100: and Lou Holden and His Disciples of Rhythm 


who, with The Swiss Bellringer and Ferryboat Serenade (Decca 
F 7716) express their orthodoxy in a tinny sort of fashion. 


Vocal 


Right ahead of everything this month'I place Carroll Gibbons 
singing and playing J L-I-love You So and Nobody on Columbia 
FB2574. Carroll hasn’t a genuine voice at all, but he sings these 
two excellent numbers with very great charm. You can listen to 
him again and again. And why isn’t Harry Jacobson, who wrote 
I L-l-love You So, doing bigger work as a composer? He certainly 
deserves to. 

Next comes Binnie Hale singing a medley of those grand 
old No, No, Nanette tunes again and the latest Posford-Maschwitz 
concoction, Room 504 on Columbia FB2576. Boccherini’s Minuet 
is the basis of an amusing thing called Trip the Light Fantastic, 
which Annette Mills sings rather stylishly on Columbia DB1993. 
There are records of Turner Layton singing his own successes 
(Columbia FB2578) and We Three and I Give You My Heart 
(Columbia FB2577). J Give You My Heart is by Vic Oliver who, 
as a composer, is a very good comedian. Trite and reminiscent 
though it is, this tune is sung nicely by Bebe Daniels on Decca 
F7710. After hearing Mary Martin singing Ain’t it a Shame about 
Mame ? which is jolly good fun, I am definitely a fan of hers. 
(Bruns. 03103.) Even though we make allowances for her youth 
and inevitable immaturity, Deanna Durbin does not seem to 
sing Musetta’s Waltz Song from “‘ La Bohéme ” and Loch Lomond 
with her customary finesse (Bruns. 03097). On another Brunswick 
record (03089) are The Andrews Sisters, who sing a rather 
tuneless muddle called Pennsylvania 6-5000 that has a telephone 
“* effect ’’ like the triangle in Liszt’s E flat concerto. 

You get that immediate sense of a polished artist on hearing 
Frances Langford singing Love Lies and And So Do I on Bruns. 
03096, and her duet Two Dreams Met with Tony Martin (Decca 
F 7725) is equally satisfying. 

A really excellent recording is Kenny Baker’s rendering of 
Two Dreams Met and Yesterthoughts on H.M.V. BDg07. 


Instrumental 


Rawicz and Landauer play Ketelbey’s Jn a Persian Market 
and Rawicz’s own Spinning Wheel with stupendous effect and 
complete mutual sympathy (Columbia DB1987). Billy Thor- 
burn plays Waltz and Fox-trot Medlies (Parlophone F1811) in 
that slightly mechanical fashion of his, and Billy Mayerl’s 
record of Ferryboat Serenade and Blueberry Hill (Decca F7711) is a 
bit on the old-fashioned side. The Slow Fox-Trot Medley and 
Quickstep Medley of Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye (Parlophone 
F1812) are a marked improvement on the record they made last 
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month. I am not specially enamoured of Geraldo and Sydney 


‘Bright doing their light piano duets—Voices of Spring and Spanish 


Night (Parlophone F1808). These are adequately and faultlessly 
performed, but I can see no reason for adding yet another version 
of the Strauss waltz to the number already available ; and Spanisi 
Night is quite a trifling composition in an already too familiar 
idiom. 

There is a couple of organ records, too, this month: Sidney 
Torch playing a medley called Piping Hot No. 2 on Decca F7721 
and Reginald Foort doing Tunes of the Times (H.M.V. BDg08). 


Comic, etc. 


Walt Disney’s Farmyard Symphony (H.M.V. BDg10) is, for the 
first time to my knowledge, no misnomer. For symphony it 
certainly is, though I can frankly see no point in listening to a 
cacophony of cluckings and screechings against a background of 
the Beethoven ‘“‘ Pastoral ’’ and odd bits of Verdi, Rossini and 
Mendelssohn. *‘Vic Oliver joins the Army” and, on the other side. 
‘The Army joins Vic Oliver” (H.M.V. Bg147) was specially 
recorded at a concert for the Forces. Much of the material is old, 
but Vic Oliver would sound funny reading an A.B.C. railway 
guide. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Can you Help? 


In normal times the answer of Out of Print would either indicate 
bad management or a big jump in sales. To-day, owing to paper 
rationing, the former is not the case, but it is the increase of new 
readers that has caused the last three issues to go completely out 
of print, with the result that many readers have been disappointed. 
So do please place a standing order with your dealer or newsagent. 

To make matters worse, owing to enemy action, two con- 
signments have been lost at sea, which will mean that a number 
of our overseas readers will be without their copies for December, 
1940, and January, 1941. 

We know that most of our readers keep their copies, but if you 
are one who does not, would you like to send it to us and we in 
turn will send it to the Exporters without further charge to them. 
We need 50 copies of December and January. 


Old Catalogues Wanted 


Some of our trade readers may have in their files old out-of-date 
record catalogues. Of no trade use to-day, they would be interest- 
ing and helpful to many of our enthusiastic collectors in establishing 
dates. One reader asks specially for Columbia and Regal, but 
all makes would be welcome—the older the better. Even if 
marked or grubby they would be useful, and parcels of them may 
be sent to the Editor, who will see that they fall into the right hands. 








' 2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 
When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AV ENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


yaar exciting period between 1926-1930 when the interest 
and enthusiasm in matters gramophonic were at one of the 
highest peak levels has been re-echoed time and again this past 
few months. 


At that time developments in the reproduction of music, both 
by radio and by records were moving apace. It was literally true 
that a radio-gramophone bought in 1928 was out of date by the 
following year. The then frequent improvements in pick-up 
and, to a lesser extent in loudspeaker design, and also the im- 
provements in the design and performance of acoustic gramo- 
phones and soundboxes, were sources of constant bewilderment 
to a discerning public trying to keep pace with the best that 
their pockets would permit. 


Things are very different now so far as new developments 
are concerned. The science of radio broadcasting and reception 
are far better understood and, up to the outbreak of war, British 
methods were the equal, if not superior, to any of the other 
systems abroad. Quality of transmission and the quality of 
reception judged by our highest standards were well ahead of 
the best that was commercially achieved by gramophone records. 
And this notwithstanding the progressive strides made in record- 
ing, pick-up, loudspeaker and amplifier design. 

The war has changed all that. Reception of radio these days 
is much more of an enigma. Intelligible reception is the most 
we expect ; quality is out of the question altogether. Thus lovers 
of good music have been thrown back on their own resources 
for home entertainment, and gramophone records, as foreseen 
by the Editor early in the war, have rapidly grown in favour. 
And those who have never previously been interested in gramo- 
phone music increase in numbers week by week. Old instruments 
of the acoustic type have been cleaned and pressed into service ; 
those who had never previously realised what the pick-up sockets 
on their radio receivers were for, have bought (or tried to buy) 
record playing desks, and others of a more mechanical turn of 
mind have constructed their own playing desks. In the latter 
case, some have dismembered their acoustic gramophones, 
replaced the sound-box and tone-arm by a pick-up and used the 
existing motor to revolve the records. Others have gone the 
whole hog ; scrapped the clockwork motor and installed a motor 
of the electric type. 


Naturally, all these modifications, adaptions, and the instal- 
lation of new gear—sound-boxes, playing desks, etc.—introduce 
problems that are new to the would-be gramophile. Hence the 
introduction some months ago of that new-old feature in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, ‘“‘ New Readers’ Column.” 


Now correspondence has revealed that this, despite the fact 
that it discusses age-old problems, has been of definite help to 
newcomers. But correspondence has also shown that whilst this 
feature outlines procedure and method in a general way it does 
not give direct answers to all the problems raised. Therefore, 
we make no apology for re-introducing another early feature of 
THe GRAMOPHONE, “ Questions and Answers.” This will be 
continued only so long as the need arises, and anyone who is in 
doubt about the solution of any gramophonic problem is invited 
to write to us. There are only one or two rules to remember : 
the most important is, write clearly. Ask only one question at a 
time ; and those who require a personal reply must enclose the 
coupon at the foot of the “‘ Exchange and Mart” page and a 
stamped addressed envelope. A stamp is not sufficient. 


It must, of course, be understood that only questions, the 
answer of which is of general interest to our readers, will be 
published in these pages. 


Now, go to it. 


In the meantime here are one or two questions and answers 

selected from recent correspondence. As may be anticipated 
one of the most frequent questions relates to the use and con- 
nection of a pick-up to an existing radio receiver. 
Q. I possess a table type receiver and wish to use the low frequency 
amplifier in this for the reproduction of records. Pick-up sockets are 
provided but I am in doubt about the connection of an auxiliary volume 
control across the pick-up other than the volume control incorporated in 
the set. Would you please advise ? 


A. Much depends on (a) the type of pick-up used and (4) whether 
the volume control in the receiver is connected on the input 
side of the low frequency amplifying stages. 

(a) Ifyou intend to use a pick-up of the moving-iron armature 
type (e.g., the Garrard, the Expert or the Marconiphone) then 
it may be well to connect the pick-up direct to the sockets provided. 
Play a record and note the intensity of the high notes and of the 
surface noise, at normal volume level. If these are excessive then 
it may be that the value of the volume control in the set 
is too high, or, that the volume control is not connected in the 
grid circuit of the first L.F. valve and therefore is not shunted 
across the pick-up when the receiver switch is set to ‘‘ Gram.” 
In either case it will be necessary to use an independent volume 
control the value of which should be as specified by the pick-up 
maker. Connect the two outer terminals of the volume control 
across the pick-up ; connect one of these to one of the pick-up 
sockets on the set and then connect the centre tag on the volume 
control to the other pick-up socket in the receiver. Try out this 
arrangement and if the control is all at one end, i.e., if con- 
siderable rotation of the volume control is necessary before any 
appreciable change in volume is noticed; then reverse the 
connections to the pick-up and the outers of the volume control. 
When playing records set the receiver volume control to maximum 
and use only the auxiliary control. This will ensure that the 
first L.F. is not overloaded should the receiver volume control 
be inserted between the L.F. amplifying stages. 


(6) If it is desired to use a pick-up of the piezo-electric type 
(e.g., the Rothermel-Brush or the Cosmocord) it must be 
remembered that this type of pick-up is a capacitative device. 
Thus it is essential to shunt it with some form of control. May 
be the set volume control is in the grid circuit of the first valve 
and will therefore be connected across the pick-up when the 
switch is set to “‘ Gram.” But the value of this control may not 
be suited to the pick-up. It may be too high or too low a value. 
Therefore it may be well to connect an external volume control 
exactly as indicated above, but it should preferably not be less 
then 250,000 ohms. And don’t forget, here, that a piezo pick-up 
behaves in exactly the opposite way to a moving-iron armature 
pick-up ; a reduction in the value of the shunt resistance or 
volume control across a piezo pick-up will reduce bass. So that 
a volume control of, say, 100,000 ohms (the minimum) is only 
advisable if reproduction tends to be bass heavy with higher 
values in circuit. Conversely, increasing the value of the volume 
control will put up the bass response and in the case of an external 
loudspeaker being used which is mounted on a large flat 
baffle where low-frequency resonances are not likely to be so 
prominent, it may be desirable to use a volume control of as 
high as one megohm. 


One other point must be borne in mind. When a moving iron 
pick-up is used the leads from pick-up to receiver must be kept 
as short as possible. Otherwise hum may result, and the quality 
of reproduction may suffer due to the attenuation of high notes 
caused by the capacity effect of the two wires. With a piezo 
pick-up this capacity effect is of little imporiance (remember, 
the pick-up is a capacity) ; even so it is better to keep leads short, 
use metal-covered wire and earth the metal sheathing. 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 209) 
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Surface Noise 


It was stated last month that given certain conditions it is 
quite possible for an instrument with a limited response in the 
treble to produce more surface noise than an instrument with a 
longer range in the treble. 

To appreciate this one must first understand that surface noise 
covers a comparatively wide frequency range. It commences at 
something less than 2,000 cycles per minute and persists right up 
the scale to well over 8,000 c.p.s. There is one region, however, 
in which it is particularly pernicious. This is between 2,500 c.p.s. 
and 3,500 c.p.s. Surface noise which falls in this band is much 
more coarse and intense than that of higher frequencies. How 
can one describe it? Try using rough glasspaper on unplaned 
wood and then try very fine glasspaper on a finished surface. The 
sound from the former as compared with the latter will give at 
least a vague impression of what is meant. 


Mechanical Resonances 

Now it so happens that in the design of sound boxes, pick-ups 
and loudspeakers (and, indeed, of other parts of the reproducer 
chain of components) one is always confronted with the 
problem of mechanical resonance. It so happens, too, that the 
resonances which occur round about the 2,000 to 3,500 C.p.s. region 
are the most difficult to deal with. In early sound boxes, pick-ups 
and speakers resonances or peaks within this band were the rule 
rather than the exception. Moreover, efforts to damp these out, 
particularly in soundboxes and pick-ups, resulted in a very 
sticky movement. For example, the armature of a pick-up may 
have had to be damped by rubber elements to such an extent that 
it had the greatest difficulty in responding to the undulations of 
the record grooves. Thus in a heavy recording where the ampli- 
tudes are comparatively large (e.g. where there is a preponderance 
of bass) the inability of the armature to follow the grooves was 
revealed in premature record wear. On many occasions have we 
seen the needle dislodged from the groove altogether and the 
pick-up sent skating across the record. 

It is still true of some modern pick-ups, etc., that the 2,500- 3,500 
cycle type of resonance is the most difficult to eliminate without 
sacrificing some valuable feature. 

Much the same sort of thing applies to loudspeakers. Early 
models were most sensitive at this part of the scale and even few 
modern instruments are free from appreciable peaks in this 
region. 

Now let us take an extreme case. Bearing in mind what has 
already been said about surface noise, it follows that if a pick-up 
with a marked resonance round about this frequency is used 
scratch will inevitably be intensified. This intensification will be 
electrically amplified by the amplifier, and still further increased 
by the loudspeaker resonance. Now suppose that the pick-up and 
loudspeaker characteristics are flat, or even have an anti-resonance 
or a trough in this region. Instead of the coarse surface noise 
being intensified the tendency will be for it to be minimised. 

Add to all this the fact that the hearing of the average person 
is more sensitive at the above frequency than at higher frequencies, 
say, for example, 5,000-6,000 c.p.s., and it will be appreciated that 
a reproducer (pick-up, amplifier and loudspeaker) which is com- 
paratively free from appreciable resonances between 2,500-3,500 
c.p.s. will produce less surface noise, even though the treble may 
extend much higher in the scale. 

This is also applicable to acoustic gramophones and their 
sound-boxes, though owing to comparative limitation of the 
high note response (as compared with a modern pick-up) the 
effect is not so noticeable. 

The next time you listen to gramophone records, notice the 
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quality and the intensity of the surface noise at the introductory 

grooves before the music commences. An experienced listener 

can foretell with a fair amount of accuracy tlic type of repro- 

duction an instrument will give even before a note has been 

played. The quality of the surface noise provides the clue. 
(To be continued) 


TRADE WINDS 


An Unusual Receiver 


In normal times this period of the year is usually the one 
which produces the first whisperings in the breeze of new 
instruments. The whisperings we hear, this year, are of quite 
a different character. The question is, not how many new 
models are going to be produced, but how many of the existing 
types will it be possible to produce? 

There are certain types of inexpensive receiver, however, 
that bid fair to be available for some little time. 

A case in point is an interesting receiver which is still available 
in the Marconiphone range. This is the table model No. g11. 
The illustration gives some idea of its external appearance. The 
cabinet which is of the moulded type, houses a five-valve superhet. 
This is designed to cover the short waves between 16.5 and 52 
metres as well as the medium and long wavebands. The un- 





The Marconiphone Receiver Model 911 


distorted output is 5 watts! Pick-up sockets are provided, and 
although the volume control is operative on both radio and 
gramophone we are not sure whether or not it is shunted across 
the pick-up sockets. 

This receiver embodies many unusual features in design, 
some theoretical and some mechanical, and all of definite 
utilitarian. At first sight it may seem incongruous that the 
chassis is mounted to the top of the cabinet and upside down, too ! 
But several important advantages result from this unusual layout. 

Perhaps we shall have an opportunity of giving more details 
about this Marconiphone receiver in the near future. It costs 
84 guineas excluding purchase tax ! 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
B.C.N 


a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 

12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER /6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


Telephone : THE B.C.N. COMPANY FP en 


LIVingstone 2047 
24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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RICHARD STRAUSS AND THE THEATRE 


A RETROSPECT BY J. V. L. GODEFROY 


(Continued from page 212) 


ensible of Strauss’s partial coldness, Hofmannsthal thought 

back to the good old days of Elektra, and tried to seduce the 
composer into writing a symphonic mime on the subject of 
Orestes and the Furies. Nijinsky was to be Orestes ; the music 
would recapture the sensational thunders with which Strauss had 
already cloaked the House of Atreus. Strauss did not comply. 
So the poet tempted him with another, this time dealing with 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Unfortunately Strauss rose to this 
inferior bait. It was to be written for the Russian Ballet. As in 
Salomé and Elektra the high spot was to be the solo dance of the 
protagonist. That the project was doomed to failure may be 
gathered from Strauss’s words in a letter to Hofmannsthal : 

Joseph is not going on so quickly as I thought it would. 

The chaste Joseph himself is hardly in my line, and I find it 

difficult to write music for a character that bores me; a 

God-fearing Joseph like this I find infernally hard to tackle. 

However, perhaps I may yet find lurking in some queer 

ancestral corner of my nature some pious melody that will do 

for our good Joseph. 
Paul England’s Translation.) 

To which the author replied that he was surprised, as he 
thought Joseph “ the best and happiest invention in the whole 
ballet,” and suggested that perhaps the real cause of the composer’s 
difficulty was that he was pre-occupied with his Alpensymphonie. 
For Strauss at this lean moment had after all turned back to 
symphonies. Joseph, however, was produced in Paris, and 
Strauss took it to London not many weeks before the outbreak of 
the Great War. He reported that it “ had a great success, al- 
though most of the critics abused it, and the lewder sort of 
Englishwomen even went so far as to find it indecent.”” As a 
matter of fact the lewder sort of Englishwomen were no more 
wrong than the critics. One cannot help feeling that something 
more interesting would have come of Hofmannsthal’s idea of 
Orestes and the Furies. But Strauss’s unwillingness to return to an 
old theme is perfectly understandable, and goes to show that 
the lyrical outpourings of Der Rosenkavalier and Ariadne were 
Strauss’s real path of musical progress, and Salomé and Elektra 
only gigantic experimental structures reared by the wayside. 

In 1919 came at last Die Frau ohne Schatten, the poetry of which 
had been occupying Hofmannsthal for so long. It was a lofty 
drama of high symbolism and ethereal ideals, deliberately 
echoing the fantastic, elusive, spiritual atmosphere of Die Zauber- 
flite. The opera is immensely long and difficult, and therefore 
does not enjoy the number of performances that it undoubtedly 
deserves. The music of Strauss does not always reach the heights 
of Hofmannsthal’s imagination, and Die Frau ohne Schatten suffers 
in consequence from the same malady as afflicted the Domestic 
and Alpine symphonies, Ein Heldenleben and Zarathustra ; namely 
unfortunate lapses that sully that artistic whole. However, 
Strauss never wrote more beautiful music than the broad, soaring 
melodies of this opera. Once again he revelled in the realms of 
the female voice, in the sounds of which he had so wrapped his 
genius throughout Rosenkavalier and Ariadne. Die Frau ohne 
Schatten stands in all its bulk, a seldom opened chest bursting with 
glittering wealth. It holds the same place in Strauss’s music as the 
Trojan operas in the music of Berlioz. Strauss himself considered 
it above the heads of the cultured public. Possibly the opera 
would have been a second Zauberflite if its theme had not been 
just a little above the head of Strauss; a fact often apparent 
where Hofmannsthal’s plays are concerned. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten marks the culmination of Strauss’s 
development along the lines of uniting lyrical song with symphonic 
richness. It is the blinding zenith of his operatic career. In 1924 
he celebrated his 60th birthday jubilee week at Vienna by pro- 





ducing Schlagobers, a gay Viennese ballet, which he dedicated to 
the critic Ludwig Karpath, and in which he satirised the Viennese. 
At the same time he gave a new opera, Intermezzo. This is a 
remarkable work, being based on a sort of speech-song, composed 
to his own prose libretto. In it the composer experimented by 
keeping the orchestra in a very secondary position beneath the 
dialogue, only giving it full rein in the interludes between the 
scenes. The play, which is, like the Domestic Symphony, an exposi- 
tion of Strauss’s married life, was given the sub-title ‘“‘ A Bourgeois 
Comedy with Symphonic Interludes.” Influenced by Der Rosen- 
kavalier, it is complete with waltzes. And there are more than ten 
interludes in the course of two acts, to insure against cheating 
the orchestra of its full work. 

The experiment of Jntermezzo, for experiment it was even more 
than the one-act operas, did not suggest to Strauss that he had 
invented a new field for operatic composition, and soon he was 
back with Hofmannsthal trying vainly to improve on Die Frau 
ohne Schatten. The result was Die AEgyptische Helena, in which 
Hofmannsthal once again explored the remote regions of fancy, 
and left the composer behind. The glowing colours of the rich 
Strauss symphony are still present in this opera, but they paint no 
picture that can be called new. So the collaborators, recognising 
that they had not improved on Die Frau ohne Schatten, next tried to 
outdo Der Rosenkavalier. Thus in 1933 they produced Arabella, 
another Viennese comedy, this time of the mid-1gth century. 
This they called a Lyric Comedy. It has its gaiety and its waltzes. 
It was well boosted ; and came to Covent Garden—the latest of 
Strauss’s operas to be heard in England. But once more Hof- 
mannsthal is better than Strauss, and it is not another Rosenkavalier, 
or even half another. 

In 1935 Die Schweigsame Frau was produced at Dresden. This 
is a setting of Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman. Hofmannsthal was dead, 
and the librettist was Stefan Zweig. The Silent Woman is no bad 
theme for an opera, but scarcely one of Strauss’s kind ; for it 
relies on just those elements in which Strauss was least successful 
in Der Rosenkavalier. The opera has not often been heard, and 
has the usual fault of long-windedness, the critics deciding at once 
that much of it might well be telescoped. It seemed to me (in a 
wireless relay) that Strauss had not at all captured the essence of 


Jonson. But one does not necessarily get a valuable impression 


of a broadcast opera, especially if one has neither score nor 
libretto with which to follow. I can only say that for my part I 
thought a great deal of it sounded superfluous, though there were 
the usual luscious Straussian passages now and then. 

If Ben Jonson’s Morose and Epicoene reminded Strauss some- 
what of Ochs and Mariandel, his next opera, Friedenstag, seems to 
have no such ancestor. Except that it may have been an attempt 
to recapture the old one-act form in all its glory, it appears a very 
curious play for Strauss to have worked on. First produced in 
1938 at Dresden, it tells of the fortunes of a beleaguered garrison 
during the Thirty Years War. Naturally this calls for a pre- 
dominance of male singers, whereas Strauss has repeatedly con- 
cerned himself with the female voice. The limit thus imposed on 
his capacity gives Friedenstag the sense of bending under a burden. 
It is some time before a woman makes her appearance, but there 
is, of course, a heroine in the fortress. The strain is relieved by the 
inevitable call to arms and sound of gun-fire ; furthermore, as 
might be expected of a besieged garrison, all ends happily on a 
note of triumph. The whole thing is very much ‘“ Made in 
Germany.” It is odd to find Strauss ending an opera with a long 
choral finale. He has been prone to reserve his endings for solo 
or duet. But here in Friedenstag they all rejoice in pronounced 
rhythm, as though Strauss too is glad to ke at the end. Somehow 
one is reminded of Fidelio in this opera. I doubt if one should be. 
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But the reminiscence only serves to heighten the purity of Beet- 
hoven’s drama. 


Originally, Friedenstag was to have been one of a pair of short 
operas, but the second, Daphne, was not performed until later. 
Daphne is a return to the Classical theme, a sort of re-echo of the 
Bacchus-Aradne part of Ariadne auf Naxos. If Strauss’s struggle in 
recent years has been against a played-out inspiration, it is fair to 
suggest that the idea of Daphne has wrung from him the most 
lyrical music left at his command. There are liquid passages in 
the opera as beautiful as anything he has ever written, and the 
orchestra plays a dominant part. It never rises to the exquisite 
heights of Straussian melody that abound in Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
but it leaves one with a feeling that the well is not dried up. But 
Friedenstag and Daphne suffer alike from the appearance of being 
artificially stretched over the time proper for the duration of a 
one-act opera, when what is in them could have been much more 
briefly stated. And does not this ailment afflict Salomé and Elektra 
in some degree? 


It is perhaps fitting that the epoch should close with Daphne, 
an idyll of repose so refreshingly calm amid the German storm. 
As Peri’s Dafne is accepted as the first opera of history, so the 
Daphne of Strauss may be called the last. After exacting much 
hard labour from a succession of complex heroines, the composer 
grants the eternal repose of transformation into a bay-tree. So 
Wagner’s tenors, after long and earnest journeying, find at last 
the peace of the Grail; and Verdi’s baritones, having waded 
through streams of blood, go out laughing in the end. Now 
Strauss’s sopranos, twisted on the rack of every psychological 
device, are rewarded with rest everlasting. Or is it a case of 
Daphne-Strauss, hounded by Apollonian critics, seizing his own 
laurels with which to protect himself? 


At any rate, with this returm to the oldest of operatic plots 
Strauss has rung down the curtain on the recent years of groping 
and experiment. He alone in Germany suffused the spacious 
royalty of the old Imperial Opera, a lonely Wanderer beset by the 
minions of Nibelheim. Who out of any nation has surpassed him 
in these latter days, or even approached him? Yet why is it that 
he, so unlike Mozart or Beethoven or Wagner or Verdi or Sibelius, 
has failed to ride from strength to strength in his long line of 
works? Has he produced his operas as his duty to the Heilige 
Deutsche Kunst? Or is it because, just as in primitive times the 
libretto was simply a peg to hang the tunes on, so now his music 
has been employed as a hook on which to dangle the play? 
Whatever it may be, Strauss, like the unwise Thrush, has tried to 
sing each song twice over, without recapturing much of the first 
raptures. -Or shall we say, using our own terms, that he is as the 
old cricketer who will not lay down his bat as long as it is good 
for another boundary or two, albeit his weary gait is an embarrass- 
ment and a liability to his team? 


STRAUSS’S MUSIC FOR THE THEATRE ON 
GRAMOPHONE 

In the following list recently deleted or foreign records are 

given in italics. They are included for the sake of completeness, 

and because they may be looked for in secondhand collections. 


THE 


GUNTRAM. Op. 25 


Opera in 3 Acts. Words by Richard Strauss. Weimar 
1894. 


No recordings. 


FEUERSNOT. Op. 50 
Opera in 1 Act. Poem by Ernst von Wolzogen. Dresden 
1g0I. 
Love Music: Robert Heger and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
H.M.V. C1841 
Deleted 1939. A 1930 recording. The music is the orchestral 
finale to the opera, with the occasional voice parts omitted. An 
astonishing display of Strauss’s gorgeous symphonic texture. 
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SALOME. Op. 54 


"Music Drama in 1 Act. Play by Mme. Hedwig Lachmann. 


Translated from the French of Oscar Wilde. 
I e 
Wie schon ist die Prinzessin Salomé (opening scene): 
Géta Ljungberg, Tudor Davies, Nellie Walker, Edward Halland, 
George Baker, and Symphony Orchestra (Coates) H.M.V. Dgo8 
Jochanaan is summoned before Salomé : 
Peter Dawson and Symphony Orchestra (Coates) H.M.V. Doo8 
Orchestre Pasdeloup (Piero Coppola) H.M.V. DA4854 
Jochanaan descends into the cistern : 
Orchestre Pasdeloup (Coppola) 
Dance of the Seven Veils : 


Dresden 


H.M.V. DA4854 


Symphony Orchestra (Coates) H.M.V. Dgo9 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) H.M.V. D1935-6 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Klemperer) H.M.V. D1633 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Bruno Walter) Col. LX39 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Knappertsbusch) Parl. E10894 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Richard Strauss) 
Decca CA8017 
Orchestre Pasdeloup (Coppola). Fr. H.M.V. DB4932 
Salomé and the head of Jochanaan (Finale) : 
Géta Ljungberg and Symphony Orchestra (Coates) H.M.V. Dg10 
Gota Ljungberg and Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Leo Blech) 
H.M.V. D1699 
Marjorie Lawrence and Orchestre des Concerts Pasdeloup (Coppola) 
Fr. H.M.V. DB4933-4 
Most noticeable about these records is the number that there 
have been. The old pre-electric set of three disappeared to be 
replaced by only two, and even the newer Ljungberg is gone. 
It was very incomplete, but superbly sung. The Lawrence 
records have the full version in French, and are a shade too 
brilliantly recorded. Of the various Dances, Strauss’s own 
reading should be obtained, but the Klemperer, miraculously 
extant after eleven years, is as rich_as one could desire. The 
10 in. Pasdeloup recording did not remain long in the Con- 
noisseur lists, but gave two fine passages that are very seldom 
heard. 
ELEKTRA. Op. 58 
Tragedy in 1 Act by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Dresden 
1909. No recordings (!) 


DER ROSENKAVALIER. Op. 59 
Comedy for Music in 3 Acts by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

Dresden 1911. 

Selected Passages: H.M.V. DB2o60-72 (Album 192) 
Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Maria Olszewska, 
Richard Mayr, etc., and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Heger). 

Act I 


Nicht dort, dort ist das Vorzimmer : 
Meta Seinemeyer, Elisa Stiinzner, and List. 
Di rigori armato il seno (Aria of Italian Singer) : 


Parl. E10864 


Herbert Ernst Groh. Parl. R1674 

Helge Roswaenge. H.M.V. DA4465 

Richard Tauber. Odeon 82-30 

Peter Anders. Telefunken A2321 
Monologue of the Marschallin : 

Barbara Kemp. H.M.V. D1431 


(Historic) H.M.V. DB373 
Parl. R20054 
Decca CA8108 


Freda Hempel. 
Lotte Lehmann. 
Elisabeth Ohms. 
Act II. 
Presentation of the Rose : 
Conchita Supervia and Ines Ferraris 
Letter Scene and Waltz: 
Alexander Kipnis and Else Ruziczka 
Richard Mayr and Anni Andrassy 
Act III. 
Bin von so viel Finesse scharmiert : 
Meta Seinemeyer, Grete Merrem-Nikisch, and Emanuel 
List. Parl. E10864 


Parl. R20078 


H.M.V. DB1543 
Col. L2340 
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Mein Gott, es war nicht mehr als eine Farce : 
Meta Seinemeyer, Grete Merrem-Nikisch, and Elisa 
Stiinzner. Parl. E10865 
Trio (Hab’ mir’s gelobt, Ihn lieb zu haben) : 
Seinemeyer, Merrem-Nikisch, and Stiinzner. Parl. E10865 
Trio and Final Duet : 
Ohms, Kern, and Marherr. 
Ursuleac, Lemnitz, and Erna Berger. Decca CA8238 
Members of the Berlin State Opera H.M.V. D1629 
(Recorded during an actual performance, 1928.) 
Final Duet (Ist ein Traum) : 
Conchita Supervia and Ines Ferraris 
Waltzes : 


Decca CA8021 


Parl. R20079 


Berlin Philharmonic (Bruno Walter). Col. LX6o0 
Dresden State Opera (Karl Bohm). H.M.V. DB4557 
Berlin State Opera (Leo Blech) H.M.V. C1819 


Berlin State Opera (Dr. Weissmann). 

Berlin State Opera (Alois Melichar). 

Berlin State Opera (Robert Heger) 

Berlin Philharmonic (Eric Kleiber). 
Suite : 

From the Film Version of 1926: 

Augmented Tivoli Orchestra (Richard Strauss). H.M.V. D1094-7 

Arr. Nambuat : 

Vienna Philharmonic (Karl Alwin). H.M.V. C2294-5 

Der Rosenkavalier is naturally the most recorded of the Strauss 
operas, and many famous names are found in the list. The 
H.M.V. Selected Passages make one wonder just who selected 
them. As well put a book on the market with half the pages 
missing. Either we are lucky to have so much, or unlucky to 
have so little. The records never made me feel lucky. The 
orchestra is seldom crisp and often muddy. Still, if Meistersinger 
is not yet recorded in full, I suppose we can reasonably wait for 
this opera. Of the other records, the Seinemeyer Parlophones 
are strident and not good Seinemeyer ; but for a long time 
they stood bravely as the only representative records available. 
The first includes a few bars not in the Selected Passages, which 
also omit the Aria of the Italian Singer. The Supervia and 
Ferraris are good ; also the deleted Trio and Finale of the 
Berlin Opera Company. There seems to be a prejudice against 
these recordings of actual performances. A pity, as for all their 
technical imperfections they undoubtedly give valuable 
atmosphere, especially when they include (as here) the applause 
at the final curtain. The composite Waltz arrangements are 
good, the Béhm being very artistic. It will be noticed that 
Decca are very munificent with regard to the Trio and Final 
Duet ; just as H.M.V. are stingy in withdrawing the old 
monumental Tivoli Suite, which should certainly have been 
retained as an historic landmark. 


DER BURGER ALS EDELMANN 
A Comedy with Dances by Moliére. Arranged by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. Music by Richard Strauss. 
Op. 60. Stuttgart 1912. 
Orchestral Suite : 
Igor Strawinsky and Walther Straram Orchestra of Paris. 
Col. LX300-3 
Richard Strauss and Berlin Philharmonic Orch. Polydor 95392-6 
Clemens Krauss and Vienna Philharmonic Orch. H.M.V. C2034-7 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 
Opera in 1 Act conjointly preceded by “ Der Burger als 
Ede -? Later produced separately as an Opera 
in Prologue and I Act. 
Sie lebt hier ganz allein 
In den schonen Feierkleiden 
Lotte Lehmann and Berlin State Opera Orch. Parl. R20147 
Grossmdachtigste Prinzessin 
So war es mit Pagliazzo (Zerbinetta’s Aria) 
Maria Ivogun and Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Leo Blech). 


Parl. E10832 
Decca CA8268 
Odeon 7782 
Telefunken E1688 


H.M.V. DB4405 
Adele Kern and Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Alois 
Melichar). Decca LY6081 
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Of the Suites Strawinsky appears to have juggled with the 
order to fit eight sides. Krauss managed eight without altering 
the order. Strauss took nine. 

Of the Opera, Lehmann sings very beautifully the lovely 
scena of Ariadne, the music for Zerbinetta, Harlekin, etc., 
being cut out. Both Kern and Ivogun acquit themselves well 
in the florid exaggerations of Zerbinetta’s big song. The 
H.M.V. is a smoother record. 


JOSEPHS-LEGENDE. Op. 63 
Ballet. Book by Harry Graf Kessler and Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. Paris 1914. No recordings. 


DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN. Op. 65 
Opera in 3 Acts. Play by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Vienna 1919. No recordings. 


SCHLAGOBERS. Op. 70 
Ballet in 2 Acts. Vienna 1924. 
In the Confectioner’s Kitchen 
The Whipped-Cream Waltz 
Entry of the Princess Pralinée 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar). Decca LY6091 & 8 


INTERMEZZO. Op. 72 
A Bourgeois Comedy with Orchestral Interludes by 
Richard Strauss. Vienna 1924. 
Waltz Scene: 
Berlin State Opera Orch. (Knappertsbusch). Parl. E10860 
The above records reflect a mood of light-heartedness and 
happy tunefulness that argue no wearying of Strauss’s powers 
in his 6oth year. Both the Whipped Cream and Intermezzo Waltzes 
are rich and fascinating. 


DIE 4/EGYPTISCHE HELENA. Op. 75 
Opera in 2 Acts. Play by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Dresden 1928. 
Helen’s Awakening (Act 1) 
Funeral March (Da-Ud’s Tod) (Act II) 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Fritz Busch) 
Bei jene Nacht (Act 1) 
XKweite Brautnacht ! aubernacht ! (Act I1) 
Rose Pauly-Dreesen and Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Busch). Parl. E11356 
These are two very good records. The orchestra of the first 
is especially rich and the music grand. The soprano passages 
are not quite what we have learnt to expect from Strauss, but 
rest on good solid foundations. 


Parl. E10787 


ARABELLA. Op. 79 
Lyric Comedy in 3 Acts by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Dresden 1933- 
Act I. 
Er ist der Richtige 
Lotte Lehmann and Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Richard Jager). Parl. RO20236 
Ich weiss nicht wie du bist (Aber der Richtige) 
Lotte Lehmann and Kate Heidersbach 
Margarete Teschemacher and Irma Beilke. 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Jager). 
Viorica Ursuleac and Margit Bokor 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Krauss). 
Marta Fuchs and Elsa Wieber 
Mein Elemer (Finale) 
Lotte Lehmann and Berlin State 
(Jager). 
Act II. 
So wie Sie sind (Und du wirst) 
Viorica Ursuleac and Alfred Jerger 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Krauss). 
Marta Fuchs and Paul Schéffler. 


H.M.V. DB4675 
Parl. RO20236 


Decca DE7024 
Telefunken F1477 


Opera Orchestra 
Parl. RO20237 


Decca DE7024 
Telefunken F1477 
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Act III. 
Prelude, Waltzes and Interlude 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Fritz Zaun). H.M.V. B8175 
Das war sehr gut, Mandryka (Finale). H.M.V. B8175 
Margarete Teschemacher. H.M.V. DB4675 


Viorica Ursuleac and Alfred Jerger 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Krauss). | Decca DE7025 
The last part of Arabella’s song, the first-mentioned record, 
is duplicated at the beginning of the Arabella-Zdenka duet on 
Decca and Telefunken. The H.M.V. to-in. Prelude and 
Waltzes made only a brief appearance in the Connoisseur lists. 
The Prelude is a vigorous assault, evidently planned to outdo 
the Prelude to Act IIT of Der Rosenkavalier. The final Duet is a 
good record. 


DIE SCHWEIGSAME FRAU 
Opera in 3 Acts. Play by Stefan Zweig after Ben Jonson’s 
** The Silent Woman.” Dresden 1935. 


No recordings. 


FRIEDENSTAG 


Opera in 1 Act. Play by Joseph Gregor. Dresden 1938. 


No recordings. 


DAPHNE 
Opera in 1 Act. Play by Joseph Gregor. 
O wie gern blieb ich bei dir 
Margarete Teschemacher. 


Dresden 1938. 
H.M.V. DB4268 
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Gétter ! Briider im hohen Olympos ! 
Torsten Ralf. 


Finale (Transformation of Daphne) 
Margarete Teschemacher. H.M.V. DB4267 


The above record with the Dresden State Opera Orchestra 
(Karl Bohm). 


This issue was admirably prompt, and it is a pity that other 
operas of Strauss have not been so well served. But undoubtedly 
Daphne is nearer to the composer’s lyrical zenith than most of 
his recent music. The records are good, though the Ralf is 
somewhat loud. It is unusual to find leading tenor music in 
Strauss’s operas, and this is certainly the only record of that 
kind. The Finale is on two sides and is mostly orchestral and 
very juicy. The rather artless return of the voice without 
words at the end has a poor effect as recorded, but presumably 
passes in the theatre, where it can hardly be so prominent. 


H.M.V. DB42b8 


It will be observed that the above list of Strauss Opera records 
is not very representative. These are not days in which to clamour 
for more ; but they are good days for taking stock of what record- 
ing has and has not done in what has been for it a golden age. 
Strauss himself has shown interest in the gramophone, and has 
made many records in the réle of conductor. It is strange that a 
man of his eminence has not seen to it that the world should have 
a legacy of recordings from all his operas, some of them complete. 
But then Strauss has always given the impression of holding his 
fruit just out of reach of the public. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 





(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Deletions, 1941 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

I expect you will have seen the deletion list from the 1941 H.M.V. 
catalogue. Frightful as this is, the terrible thing is that there are whole- 
sale deletions from the Part II catalogue—recordings of Caruso, Melba, 
Sembrich, Battistini, and so forth. One had come to believe that the 
discs in part II were being preserved for posterity, but apparently it is 
solely a matter of business ! 

Will you publish an article on the deletions and see that the matrices 
of the historical recordings are kept even if pressings are not com- 
mercially available ? 

London, W.C.1. Joun Epney. 

(An article on the 1941 deletions will appear next month.—Ep.) 


Brahms 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

In your January editorial you state as a fact that “‘ Brahms deliberately 
(italics mine) rewrote the Beethoven tune in the Ninth Symphony for 
the Finale of his own First Symphony.” In the February issue, to support 
this assertion, you quote Grove, which merely states that “ It is beyond 
all question that it reminds (italics mine) the hearer of the great theme 
in the finale of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven.” This is no evidence 
at all. What I, among other students of Brahms and his music, ask 
in the interests of musicological research is for you to give line and 
verse to prove your assertion. 

I should like to draw your attention to the analysis of Brahms’s 
C minor Symphony by the late Sir Donald Tovey, who, you will agree, 
was no superficial student of Brahms. He says “* the finale begins with 
the famous melody that has been compared (italics mine) with that in the 
Ninth Symphony, only because it is the solitary one among hundreds 
of the same type that is great enough to suggest the resemblance.” 

By the way, you perpetuate the hoary legend that Brahms went fast 
asleep when Liszt was playing his B minor Sonata to him! Apparently 
you are not very conversant with recent Brahms biographical research, 
or else you would give Brahms the benefit of a very considerable doubt. 





Two other statements in your journal require elucidation (or should 
I say translation ?) In his review (January issue) of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, W.R.A., discussing side 4 of the recording, states that ‘“These 
concertic bedevilments I have by now, after a lifetime of quietistic 
wrestling contrived not to be conscious of.” Sam Heppner, in an 
article entitled “* Miscellaneous and Dance ” (February issue) says that 
in a recording of ‘‘ Yes, we have no bananas,” played by Arthur 
Young’s Swingtette “‘ the tune is orchestrated in contrapuntal style.” 

I submit that the quotation of W.R.A. is either jabberwocky or some 
new language that bears only a ghostly resemblance to English, and as 
for “‘ contrapuntal orchestration”? Mr. Heppner might as well talk 
about “ rectangular chiaroscura ”’ or a‘‘ sonnet in anthology form.” 

Putney, S.W.15. Rave Hii 


Maggie Teyte 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

Apart from the Debussy songs recorded some five years ago, and the 
recent Album of French songs, sponsored by Mr. Fred Smith of 
Rimington, Van Wyck (both of which are private issues) Miss Maggie 
Teyte seems to have been left severely alone by the gramophone com- 
panies. Is there any reasonable explanation of this extraordinary state 
of neglect ? Here is one of the most exquisite singers England (or 
should I say, Ireland ?) has ever produced, whose name one looks for 
in vain in either H.M.V. or Columbia catalogues. 

Her voice still retains its lovely purity, and even to those who do not 
understand the inner mysteries of voice production, the consummate 
art with which she sings must be obvious. One has only to compare 
her with the singers launched in recent years to deplore the lost art 
of singing. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Wheelan, in the February issue of [HE 
GRAMOPHONE, tells us that no more German or Italian records are to 
be issued until the war is over. Why not, then, concentrate on the issue 
of English songs by English singers. 


Glasgow, W.2. A. A. WILson. 


(Some new recordings of Maggie Teyte will be issued very shortly.—Eb. ) 
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Zélie de Lussan 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

It was with deep interest that I read the contribution to Collectors’ 
Corner this month by Messrs. Higgins and Levingham-Root and it 
is indeed good to know that so many treasures are still being unearthed 
in Australia. Nor have I forgotten the many records of great rarity 
that they mentioned in their previous article. May their good fortune 
continue. 

Their mention of the records of Zélie de Lussan reminds me that 
I have some recordings of hers on Beka discs which are not noted by 
them. 8312 Tribut de Zamora ; 8313 Carmen, Habajiera ; 8315 I 
know a lovely garden. These with the addition of 8314 Mignon, 
Styrienne, would appear to comprise the whole of the Beka issue. 
They were originally issued as single-sided records and were later 
doubled-up. 

Whilst the Mignon is the least successful of the four it is not such a 
poor record as they suggest it to be. I will at once admit that the Beka 
recording is a shade lighter than that of Victor 1903 and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable in light soprano voices but with a voice of such 
rich quality as De Lussan’s, the difference is not so great that any 
of the Bekas could be termed poor. They are more brilliant than the 
Victors, there is ample volume, at least from my instrument which is 
an Expert Senior, and the surfaces are very good. Compared to the many 
later “* long-distance ’ recordings of Victor and H.M.V. and which 
we all know so well, these Bekas are really excellent. 

The “ Zamora ”’ record is, I think, the loveliest of all and I believe 
too, the rarest. 

Perhaps it is not generally known amongst collectors that these 
Beka recordings of Zélie de Lussan are known on John Bull Records 
too. I have the Mignon/Carmen titles thus, so I advise collectors not 
10 despise a pile of this make should they happen upon one in their 
searchings. 

Newcastle on Tyne. Jas. MacHare, Junr. 


War-time Entertainment 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

It is not so pleasing or convenient in these blacked-out war-time 
nights to seek our entertainment in theatre or picture palace, but 
those who own records and a means of reproducing them can 
entertain others and gain pleasure themselves, as the following account 
will show. 

In November last year, Mr. Anthony Eden, then War Minister, 
broadcast an appeal for the home entertainment of Members of H.M. 
Forces who were on short leave. As I had recently taken up residence 
not very far from a barracks, having been a victim of Jerry’s visitations 
elsewhere, I thought I would volunteer to help -in this direction. 
Accordingly, I addressed a letter to the O.C. there, inviting up to 
four members of his command of any rank, once a week at 7 p.m., and 
offering them a homely reception, a fireside and some gramophonic 
music. I was careful to point out that I could not offer jazz or swing 
recordings so that my guests would not be disappointed in what was 
played to them. I received an acknowledgement with thanks for my 
offer and then silence for some time, during which interval I surmise 
that certain channels were traversed with tape, red, offer, enquiries 
concerning. But on Christmas Eve I received a letter from a Volunteer 
in the A.T.S. at the barracks (to the chagrin of my wife), asking when 
I would be prepared to receive my first guests and by the first week 
in January the ball was set rolling, and two neat young ladies presented 
themselves at my house. When they had recovered from the raptures 
produced by an easy chair near to a cheery fire, I suggested some 
music and asked what they would like to hear. ‘“‘ Have you any 
Beethoven ” I was asked, and to my reply I was requested to play the 
Leonora No. 3 if I had it. Then came the G minor piano concerto of 
Mendelssohn, some songs, the whole of the Symphonie Fantastique by 
request, a few records in lighter vein and some Chopin to conclude 
the programme, which had only been broken for a short interval for 
light refreshment. The next week and those subsequent brought four 
fresh faces each time and on every occasion my guests have departed 
about 10 p.m. with the regret that they are not eligible to come next 
week because there is such a long waiting list before their turn will 
come again. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this homely entertainment is 
filling a much desired need. A cosy chair by the fireside is a delight 
to these girls and no strain on the rations of the host is incurred by 
the provision of a cup of coffee, a few cakes and a cigarette or two 
to add to the enjoyment of the evening. The appreciation shown by 
our newly found friends gives untold pleasure to my wife and myself, 
and it is in the hope that fellow gramophiles will follow suit that I 
have penned my experiences. 


Middlesex. D. M. FREELAND. 
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‘* Behind the Needle ”’ 


To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE 

Please, Mr. Coxon! Your “ amplification ” of my “ not altogether 
accurate account of the passing of the Blue Amberol ” Edison records, 
attributes to me a statement I never made. I did not say or imply 
the “the superiority of the discs” converted Edison enthusiasts. 
I said the Blue Amberol found it “ more and more difficult to hold 
its own against the competition of the numerous discs ”—an entirely 
different thing, and “ altogether accurate.” 

But it is exciting to find the memory of those old cylinders and their 
excellent tonal reproduction (which I specially noted and certainly 
could never question) lingering so strongly still. 

Winchmore Hill, N.21. Hersvert C. Rivovur. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of ‘THe GRAMOPHONE 

I’ve just seen the film “* A Hundred Men and a Girl” for the third 
time, and although the music is terribly mutilated I enjoyed the film 
because it isn’t often we get a chance of actually seeing these fine 
American orchestras we can obtain on records. 

This, however, isn’t the reason I am writing to you, but to ask 
H.M.V. if it is possible for Leopold Stokowski to record some of Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues on either organ or piano. 

It is about time we had some new organ records and I think in 
Stokowski we have the person to record them. 

In the film he plays the piano marvellously, therefore, why shouldn’t 
we benefit by hearing him on records? 

While we are on the subject of organs, when are we going to have 
a complete recording of Mozart’s “‘ Sonata in C major for Organ and 
String Orchestra ”? This is a lovely work and yet only one movement 
of it has ever been recorded and that is tucked away in the depths 
of the Decca catalogue. 

What about having some of Handel’s organ concertos recorded 
complete too. 

I think it’s a shame that such fine organists as Thalben-Ball, Berkeley 
Mason and G. D. Cunningham should not be heard in our own homes 
whenever we like. 


H.M. Forces. S. E. Luckuurst (Pte.). 


“Iris” 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I am sure that many operatically-inclined gramophiles will welcome 
my suggestion that we should be given some recordings from Mascagni’s 
sadly neglected “Iris.” In no other of the composer’s works is there 
to be found the finesse and subtle craftsmanship that is apparent in 
most, if not in all, of his Japanese opera. There is nothing in 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” to outshine, and little to rival, the happiest 
pages of “Iris.” It is in fact no exaggeration to say that Madame 
Butterfly herself is inferior both exotically and imaginatively to her 
lesser-known cousin, though she may boast the melodic and structural 
continuity in which the latter is lacking. It is quite certain, however, 
that Mascagni in this opera, temporarily entered a higher sphere 
than he may himself have been aware of. 

While we have singers like Joan Hammond, Ina Souez, Joan Cross, 
and Dino Borgioli in the country, let us take advantage of their gifts 
for interpretation of Italian opera! The role of Iris should tempt any 
broad-minded prima-donna, since the soprano music is far above 
Sautuzza or Suzel. 

As a start, Dino Borgioli would be ideal in the well-known Serenata 
di Tor, followed up by the aris in Act 2 ; “Or dammi il braccio tuo,” 
which grows on one the more one hears it. One of the above-mentioned 
sopranos might “ pick and choose ” from the five beautiful excerpts 
which Iris herself sings. In Act 1 there is “‘ Era malata la mia amica 
bambola,” which is the star-piece of Pia Tassinari and which was once 
recorded by Rosita Fuentes, the Philippine singer. “In pure stille ” 
is very delicate and appealing, and would couple well on a 10-inch 
record with “ Viglio il mio giardino ” in Act 2, in which Iris prefers 
her humble garden to the luxuries of city life. Very moving indeed is 
“To pingo ” in Act 2 ; few sopranos have realised the immense possi- 
bilities for interpretation which this aria offers. Intensely rhythmical, 
original, and “ sweeping,” is the Canzone della Piovra, in which Iris 
again reproves Osaka for his worldly ambitions and sensuality. I 
remember hearing Rosetta Pampanini in this aria at La Scala, and 
nearly rising to my feet with sheer emotion. 

A few good recordings from this opera might induce Sadler’s Wells 
to tackle it in English. Joan Cross could not fail to completely satisfy 
all the requirements of the charming, child-like heroine, whose delicate, 
spiritual nature has been so perfectly portrayed in the music of Mascagni. 
Bournemouth. MicHAEL WHITE. 
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Acton & District Gramophone Circle 


In Mr. Leslie R. Smith’s “‘ Random Pickings ’’ from his catalogue 
we were entertained by hearing the Magic Flute Overture, Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet Music, Mozart’s Ave Verum K.618 (Strasbourg Cathedral 
Choir) and Egon Petri playing Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Handel, Op. 24. Then two songs, The Two Grenadiers 
(Schorr) and R. Strauss’ Cradle Song (Schumann), and the Holberg 
Suite. After tea came Romeo and Juliet Overture (Tchaikovsky), 
5th Symphony of Beethoven, Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg), 
Siloti’s arrangement of Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D. minor, and 
the Variations on a Theme of Tchaikovsky by Arensky. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


Mr. S. Goldstein presented an operatic programme, “ Their Voices 
Live on For Ever,” to a large number of members and guests. 

Each item was preceded by interesting details about the life and 
career of the artists. ; 

In appreciation and honour of Sibelius’s forthcoming 75th birthday, 
the tone poem, “ Finlandia,” played by the L.P.O., conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, was introduced by the chairman, Mr. Hans 
Kramer. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


The Society has recently extended its activities by giving “ recitals ” 
to the Services and evacuated Government Offices. These evenings 
have been a source of pleasure to the members presenting the pro- 
grammes (mostly ‘‘ request”’ items) and have evidently been very 
much appreciated. 

Our own “ domestic ”’ evenings have been devoted to a fine selection 
of music from “‘ The Mastersingers ” by Mr. Hollinshead, and an ex- 
cellent programme of Society and special recordings by Mr. Grimsey. 

March meetings—13th (Toscanini) and 27th (Competition) at 
Dale Forty’s. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The second recital of the year was given by our Treasurer, Mr. D. 
J. Clanchy, who recalled happy days spent in Bayreuth with records 
of outstanding merit from Wagner’s operas ranging from the Overture 
and Sonatas Ballad (Flying Dutchman) to the final scene in The 
Twilight of the Gods. Mr. F. May, of the Abbey Theatre, a young 
composer of promise, gave us Sea Drift (Delius) Nonett (Bax) an early 
Delius, Eventyr, and Das lied von der Erde (Mahler). Mr. F. J. Kelly, 
Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


New issues provided an excellent programme at our meeting on 
January 18th. The chief items were Rachmaninov’s own performance, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, of his Piano Concerto No 3, and 
Mozart’s Symphony in D (the “ Prague”), played by the L.P.O. 
under Beecham. 

On February 1st we had an auction sale. Each member brought 
along two records of which he was willing to dispose, and these provided 
not only a varied programme, but one of much better quality than 
might have been expected, especially as the maximum price was 
1s. 6d. per record. 

Next meeting, lecture-recital on the music of Bruckner, 3 p.m. 
Saturday, Feb. 15th, at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. Visitors always welcome. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


A selection of soli and choruses from Handel’s “‘ Messiah’? was 
heard on 11th December, 1940. The records were kindly lent by 
Private Geoffrey Frank who is away on active service. The soloists 
were Dora Labbette, Hubert Eisdell, Harold Williams, Nellie Walker, 
and Muriel Brunskill with the B.B.C. choir, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 


Holborn Record Society 


The Club which must have felt the force of the “ blitz ” at least as 
badly as any in the country, has now resumed its active life, and has 
held three meetings this year. 


March 1941 


These included an interesting recital of the orchestral and operatic 
works of Mozart by Mr. Lavy, who, played the finale of “ Figaro” 
in the Glyndebourne recording, and Mr. James Gibb, the well-known 
pianist, speaking on the development and changes in music in its 
transfer from the home to the stage and concert hall. 

Future arrangements include a visit from Mr. Alan Bush, the 
composer, and for the next meeting the secretary has threatened a talk 
on Verdi’s ‘‘ Force of Destiny.”” We hope to welcome all gramophiles 
living in the Central London Area, who should write to Mr. Edney at 
144, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


Hornchurch Music Lovers’ Society 


Another successful meeting was held on February 8th when a 
Beethoven concert was heard. ‘The works included, the overtures 
Egmont and Leonora 3, Symphony No. 7, the Piano Sonata in A flat 
major, and the Quartette in B flat major. In the evening a recorded 
performance of Purcell’s ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas” and Tchaikovsky’s 
6th Symphony were heard and much appreciated. The next meeting 
March 8th, 2.30 p.m. at Monkwell, Haynes Road. Programme— 
miscellaneous. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Miss Torkington and Miss Witney gave a pleasing combination of 
modern and classical ballet music, from Tchaikovsky to Walton, 
including “‘ The Wise Virgins’’ arranged by Walton from Bach’s 
compositions. 

** Words and Music ”’ was the apt title of Mr. Crosby’s eloquent dis- 
course, illustrated with ‘‘ oddments”’ including Stravinsky’s ‘“‘ Fire 
Bird ” and Mossolov’s “‘ Steel Foundry.’”? Music was catered for by 
the Mozart G minor Symphony, and the words were in Mr. Crosby’s 
own inimitable and amusing style. 

Special plebiscite programme on April gth. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


On January 12th Mr. Telling gave a recital of three works by Mozart, 
i.e., the Pianoforte Concerto in D minor (Bruno Walter and Vienna 
P.O.), the String Quintet in G minor and the G minor Symphony 
(Beecham and L.P.O.). All of these are outstanding works. 

The President, Mr. H. E. Spencer, presented Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
slightly abbreviated, on January 26th. Principal soloists were Robert 
Easton, Heddle Nash and Miriam Licette. This opera never fails to 
prove popular. Full particulars of the Society and future meetings 
from the Hon. Secretary, 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society. 


A recital devoted to the music of Weber was given by the Secretary, 
Mr. A. Engel. Excerpts from ‘‘ Oberon” and “ Der Freischiitz,’”’ the 
Concertstiick for Piano and Orchestra and the Concertino for Clarinet 
and Orchestra were some of the principal items. 

Miss Dorothy Turton’s “ The Open Road ”’ successfully combined 
literature and music, the recorded illustrations including Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8 and “ Consecration of the House,” the Intermezzo 
from Sibelius’ “‘ Karelia,”’ and the Good Friday Music from “ Parsifal.”’ 
Next Meeting: Mar. 6th—‘‘ Name this Record”’ by the Chairman 
Mr. V. W. Garratt. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The members’ growing enthusiasm for ballet and the works of Liszt 
was the cause of Mr. Clements’ recent recital containing music com- 
posed and arranged for ballet and Kentner’s fine recordings of Liszt’s. 
Polonaise in C minor and the Ballade in B minor, and that of Kilenyi. 
and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris in the Todtentanz. 

Members also enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. A. C. Lynch at 104 
Downhills Park Road, N.17, last month and are again invited for the 
23rd March. Other March meetings on the 2nd and gth at 239 Park 
Lane. Time 3 p.m. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


On 3rd February, W. O. Minay, Mus. Bac., gave one of the best 
lecture-recitals of the session on the “‘ Life and Works of J. S. Bach,” 
describing his life and works in his usual brilliant style. The first 
records were of the lighter type, such as, two and three-part inventions, 
and one record from each of the six Brandenburg concerti. Whilst 
the last part of the recital was devoted to the heavier works, for instance, 
the organ fugues, and the mighty “ Sanctus” chorus from the great 
Mass in B minor. 
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